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ooked into this subject of furnish- 


stock with no emall degree of 


Wwe are quite sure that soiling 


le the stepping stone toward a 


System of dairy practice, 


sure 


but the time may come 
ll be 


fed only at the stable, but 


not ready to adopt such a system in 
as yet. ' 


Chere is a great deal of land 
ugh and rocky to cultivate ex- 
hoed or forage crops. The 
upon many of our steep hill- 
arvested by cattle cheaper than 
especially by dry cows, 
ung growing stock. 

f getting from the present 
turing to a better would be, 
Jon all the rougher portions to 
ture, then to select the level 
land for ploughing and the 
The lands between 


| these two extremes we would keep in perma- | 
nent pasture. From the tillage land we would | 
raise at first all or nearly all the fodder requir- | 
ed for the dairy stock, keeping the animals in | 
the barn or yard while being so fed, that the 
manure may all be saved, to be returned to 
the land cultivated. The cattle should run 
in the pasture only at such times as it would 
afford them good feed, or, such pasture should 
be reserved for young cattle or dry cows. 
Good land under such a system should im- 
prove from year to year, especially it grain is 
purchased for feeding or commercial fertilizers 
are used to a greater or less extent. Having 
by high farming under the soiling system | 
brought the smooth, rich land up to a high 
state of fertility, we would then take hold of 
the better grade of pasture. There are sev- 
eral methods of improving these. 


In some 
sections gypsum, (plaster Paris) is the cheap- 
est renovator for an old pasture that can be 
used. A few hundred pounds per acre spread 
evenly will often bring up a luxuriant growth 
of white clover, and other grasses. Where this 
is the case, it should be used freely so long as 
its effects are favorable. In other localities, 
wood ashes or fine bone, though more costly, 
will really be cheaper fertilizers. Plaster 
does not affect all soils alike, but there are 
very few that are not improved by ground 





bone, though the effect may not be very 
marked the first year. 


Bone requires time to 
decay before it can become the food of plants. 


Giving up a8 pasture entirely to sheep for a 
couple of years, feeding them some grain 
daily, has been found an excellent practice in 
many cases. Sheep eat and destroy certain | 
bushes and weeds that cattle would refuse, 


and thus give more room for the grass to | 
spread over the surface. 

It the land is naturally good, but the sod | 
has been destroyed by over-feeding, dry 
weather or worms, it may pay to scrat-h the 
surface with a sharp-toothed harrow, sowing 
seed, and perhaps some kind of fertilizer at 
the same time. In this case, cattle should be 
kept out for a while till the young grass gets 


g 
well established. he best pasture land is 
often too rocky to be treated in this way. 
When pasturing brings a good price it may 
sometimes pay to dig even by hand labor good 
land that is too rocky to work with teams. It is 
generally better and cheaper in the long run 
to dig out a bush by the roots than to mow 
off the top. 

We do not believe a cow can be kept as 


cheaply on any pasture that requires hand 
grubbing to improve it as she can from good 
tillage land under the soiling system, bnt | 


sometimes a cow may be kept up too long, 
and may need the exercise that pasturing will 
give her, and young stock and breeding ani- 


mals, if particularly valuable, may pay for 
considerable labor and expense for improving 





their pastures. 
There are few practices that pay less, or 
give less encouragement to a farmer than that 


ot turning a herd of hungry dairy cows into a 


poor, rocky, bushy, mossy, run down pasture 


where the sweet grasses have all died out, 
and expect them to furnish the material with 


which to pay off a mortgage on the farm. | 


Better abandon such a pasture entirely, or 


improve it hy some means. 





THE VEGETABLE MARKET. 


There seems to be no law governing the 
prices paid for vegetables in our market, ex- 
cept that the seller always demands all he can 


get, and the buyer pays as little as he can for 


his goods. The articles being perishable 
and the supply variable, the range of prices is 
very great, and the fluctuations often are very 
sudden. 

This year, there has been in Boston mar- 


ket, a glut of rhubarb and field lettuce, the 


prices often ranging lower than the cost of 
preparing and selling the goods, to say 
nothing of the cost of raising them. The 
cause is to be found partly in the abundance 
of Southern strawberries, partly in the favor- 
able weather for growing these crops, which 
delight in cool, moist seasons, partly in the 
fact that they have been profitable crops in 
years past, and the production has 
stimulated beyond the demand. (Quite likely 
a reaction will follow next year in favor of 


been 


the producer. 

On the other hand, asparagus has been un- 
usually scarce, and has sold higher than for 
The cause is partly to be 
found in the cool season which has retarded 
the growth of this vegetable, and partly to 
the fact that the extremely low prices of the 


several years past. 


past two or three years have discouraged pro- 

ducers, and the fields have become neglected, 

or even in some cases ploughed up. It would 
not be wise to plant too much asparagus, or 
to plough up too much of the rhubarb, in con- 
sequence of the condition of the market this 
year. 

The prudent farmer will try to find out 
what crops he can grow in perfection, and 
what is well suited to his land, and then will 
stick to them persistently, year after year. 
Some seasons will pay, if others do not. 

In marketing, the seller who has some va- 
riety of produce always ready for sale, has the 
advantage of those who only offer one article. 
The buyer usually wants a variety of articles, 
and is naturally attracted by the seller who 
can supply most of his wants. Again, if one 
article is short, and in active demand, the 
shrewd seller will make it the lever for forc- 
ing the sale of the articles which are less 
wanted or too plenty. 

The Weather 

has been extremely backward and cold up to 
this date, June 9; the frost of the morning of 
the 7th, did no damage about Boston, that I 
have heard of, but it made the grass white on 
low lands, and gave farmers some uneasiness 
about their tender crops. The corn, melons, 
beans, and other tropical vegetation, looks 
very sickly and yellow, but a few days of hot 
sunshine will change all this. It is rather 
amusing to hear the various causes to which 
unusual weather is attributed by ignorant and 
superstitious persons ; the eclipse, the planets, 
the moon, all have to bear the responsibility 
of what is in no conceivable way connected 
with them, and wiseacres, like Vennor, acquire 
a cheap glory by predicting weather in a gen- 
eral way, that is pretty sure to fit some locai- 
ity of our widedomain. The fact is, as every 
one ought to know, that the only predictions 
as tothe weather that are worth a straw, are 
those of the Signal Service at Washington, 
which are never made for more than a day 
ortwo in advance. Human knowledge goes 
no farther at present, and the predictions of 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac are nothing more 
than random guesses. 

The moist weather has favored the growth 
of weeds and made it rather hard to kill them, 
but persistent attention will subdue them, and 
nothing else. Where the ground has become 
hard by heavy rains, weeding is made much 
easier by using a short, sharp pointed knife 
between the plants, but if the ground is mel- 
low the fingers do the work quicker. 

W. D. Puiprick. 





Worms on Lawns.—Pulverized fresh lime, 
& correspondent of the (/ardener’s Chronicle 
says, will effectually drive earth worms from 
lawns. The lime also kills moss, which is so 
troublesome on old lawns, often destroying 
large patches of grass, and so sadly interfer- 
ing with mowing. Mix the lime with twice 
its bulk of fine soil. Leached wood-ashes we 
have found better than soil for mixing with 

e. 








| water, ergotized 


| animals, 


ABORTION IN COWS. 





We know of no subject agitating the minds 
of farmers, on which the opinion of all is so 
nearly uniform as upon that of abortion in 
cows. A great many facts have been gathered, 
a great deal of experience given, and some 
few theories timidly expressed, but the one 
common conclusion to which nearly all finally 
arrive, after the fullest investigation has been 
given to the subject, within the power of the in- 
vestigators, is, that abortion is a disease, of the 
prevention or cure of which, we as yet, know 
almost nothing. It is, undoubtedly, far more 


| prevalent among our domestic herds than 


among cattle in their wild state, but exactly 
what influences produce it no one of ex- 
tended observation pretends to know. 

It has prevailed very extensively at times in 
Hurope, and in the best dairy districts of our 
own country, and has entailed immense losses 
upon herdsmen. Perhaps no territory of like 
extent has suffered more than some of the dairy 
counties of New York State, although sec- 
tions of Connecticut and our own State have, 
New York State, 
afew years ago, expended many thousand 


at times, suffered severely. 


doliars in the investigation of this disease, 
employing the best skill at command, and yet 
without arriving at any definite conclusions 
concerning its cause, prevention, or cure. 
Almost every conceivable cause has been sug- 
gested as the main one, as poor feed, bad 
water, impure air, damp, filthy stables, ice 
grasses, smut of corn or 
other grains, cotton seed meal, and other rich 
foods, sweet corn, and, latterly, ensilage. 
All agree that slipping on ice, goring by other 
pounding with clubs and milking 
stools, as well as injuries, frights, and acci- 
dents may each and all cause an occasional 
abortion, and all must admit, or believe, that a 
single case of abortion is very apt to be fol- 
lowed by others in the herd, perhaps from 
sympathy, but quite likely from other causes 
not thoroughly understcod. 

the 


From investigation among the New 
& D 


York herds it was found that an aborted cow 


is twice as lkely to abort again as is one that 


has not aborted, and that on infected farms 
the cases are three and one-half times as like- 
ly to occur as on other farms in the vicinity. 


More recent investigations, particularly in 


| Europe, have pointed to microscopic fungi, 
| . o . 
or bacteria, a form of life so minute that sci- 


entists are not agreed as to whether it belongs 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom; each in- 
dividual being a mere microscopic cell, but 
capable of rapid propagation, and possessed 
of the power to subsist on the material in 
which it 
stoutly denied by others, as is, indeed, almost 


exists. This theory, is, however, 


every theory that has ever been advanced. 


One dairyman of high authority, and of the 


soundest judgment, has recommended that, 


when the disease appears ina herd, the aborted 
cow should be separated from all others, and, 
as soon as practicable, fattened and sold, even 
though she be the very best and most valua- 
ble breeding animal in the herd, so great is 
the danger from letting the disease obtain the 
first foothold. Yet when a dairyman finds a 
new week, and, ina short time, 


case every 


| half of his whole herd aborted, the prospect 


for stamping it out by isolation looks ex- 
tremely unpromising. 

Mr. G. W. Hoffman recently stated in a 
meeting of the Elmira Farmers’ Club, that a 
few years since he hada herd of sixty-five 
milch cows, thirty-five of which calved in Jan- 
uary, and of the number thirty-three aborted, 
and of the whole sixty-five only five carried 

The 
poorest cows were sold and others purchased 
The next year there were 
No 


special changes were made in the methods of 


their calves that year their full time. 


to fill their places. 
fewer abortions, and the next fewer still. 


keeping, feeding, or tending, and yet the dis- 
ease seemed to run its course, and now his 
herd is as sound as ever. 

This has been the experience of a great 
many farmers who have been annoyed by this 
discouraging difficulty. At present there 
seems to be nothing for the dairymen to do 
but to use such preventive measures as cir- 
cumstance may suggest, and perhaps, we can 
do no better than to conclude this article with 
an extract from Dr. Fleming's valuable work, 
Under the head of 

the malady is sus- 


Obstetrics. 

treatment he “Tf 
pected to be due to any one particular cause, 
or if there exist predisposing causes, then 


Veterinary 


Bays: 


the indications for the prevention or cure of 
the diseased The 
atonic (lack of tone) which seems to favor the 
occurrence of infectious abortion in or after 
certain rainy seasons, should be remedied by 


condition are obvious. 


good food and tonics, and especially, prepa- 
rations of iron. Tonics are particularly ser- 
viceable when abortion is due to ergotized 
food; though Zundel recommends the inter- 
nal administration of carbolic acid. 

“It, however, we admit the most eommon 
and efficient cause to be infection, that abor- 
tion is due to the presence of an agent trans- 
missible from an affected animal, or something 
that has belonged to it, to another in health, 
then the first and fundamental indication is to 
remove or isolate the source of the mischief. 
When, therefore, abortion occurs, and there 
is reason to believe that this accident is in 
its nature infectious, the fuwtus and all per- 
taining to it should be removed as promptly 
and completely as possible from the shed or 
place in which the animal is located. The 
cow itself should also be removed, and kept 
altogether isolated, or at least away from all 
other pregnant cattle, with a special attendant 
employed to look after it, and this attendant 
should not go near the unaffected cattle, and 
the excreta from the cow should also be care- 
fully kept out of the way. The shed from 
which the cow has been moved, and which 
contains other pregnant cattle, ought to be 
immediately cleared of all manure and other 
matters of an objectionable kind, the drains 
and the floor, particularly that of the stall 
which had been occupied by the cow, being 
thoroughly swilled with water, and sprinkled 
with some good disinfectant ; a good layer of 
straw may then be laid down and the cattle 
replaced. The shed should be kept clean and 
well ventilated for a number of days, and the 
drains well flusbed and disinfected. 

“The animal which has aborted must also 
be at once attended to. If the membranes 
have not been discharged, which is most fre- 
quently the case, they should be removed 
as early as possible, and not allowed to 
putrefy ; their removal should be effected by 
the hand, and a weak solution of carbolic 
acid, permanganate of potass, or salicylic acid 
ought to be injected into the vagina and 
uterus. The membranes themselves should 
be destroyed or buried, and the cow should 
not be allowed to go near others which are 
pregnant so long as there is any discharge 
per vulvam. For safety the period of isola- 
tion should extend from eight to fifteen days. 
The animal may require good nursing in the 
meantime, and it should not be put to the 
male until every trace of irritation in the gen- 
erative organs has disappeared. 

‘When cows show any symptoms of impend- 
ing abortion, they ought to be promptly re- 
moved from the vicinity of others which are in 
calf. When this accident continues in a stable 
or shed, it is thought necessary by some to 
dispose of all the cows therein, and before in- 
troducing others into it, to thoroughly cleanse 
and disinfect it by removing all excreta; re- 
newing the soil or flooring, washing and 





scraping the mangers, racks, and walls, and 
wood work, making more air apertures if 
necessary, and leaving it empty, with the 
doors and windows wide open for a month or 
six weeks. Should epizootic abortion be 
traced to the tood, ergotized or otherwise 
damaged fodder, of course the use of this 
must, if possible, be prohibited, and a change 
resorted to. Ifthe pasture grasses are ergo- 
tized, then the pregnant animals must be 
removed from them and placed in more fa- 
vorable conditions with regard to food. Irgo- 
tized or mouldy, dry forage may be rendered 
safe for consumption by scalding it with boil- 
ing water, or steam, or pickling it in salt. 
Whenever or wherever the accident occurs, it 
must not be forgotten that the greatest pos- 
sible care should be taken to isolate the ani- 
mal, if it is with other pregnant creatures of 
the same species, and to bury everything, 
foetus, membranes, &c., as well as to destroy 
all discharges from the patient.” 

If, as is shown by quotations from Dr. 
Fleming's work, that discharges from aborted 
cows injected into the vaginal canal of preg- 
nant animals of the same species has produced 
the disease in previously healthy individuals, 
it is not possible to use too great caution con- 
cerning the promiscuous mingling of herds 
where this disease has broken out. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





CUCUMBERS AND PICKLING, 

Can yon give me any information in regard to 
preparing and pickling cucumbers for the Boston 
market I intend to go into the business of rais- 
ing them, but am entirely ignorant of how to pre 
pare them, at present. Any information will be 
thankfully received. SUBSCRIBER. 

Searsmont, Me., May, 1SS8!. 

Remarks.—The raising of cucumbers for pick- 
ling isa branch of market gardening which re- 
In the 
immediate neighborhood of our own residence are 
two large pickling houses owned by two of the 
principal firms in the business; here they prefer 
to buy the cucumbers fresh every day just as they 
are picked, and during the season the farmers have 
no d fliculty in getting rid of all they raise, with- 
out any process of pickling or curing. 


quires considerable skill and experience. 


One of our 
largest growers gives the following directions for 

the should perfectly free 
tnely tilled, and manured at the rate 
or six to the acre; it 
should not be wet, but it should not be liable to 
suffer from drought; plant about six feet apart, 
six or eight seeds in a hill, thinning the 
three or four when they have become established; 
plant from the middle of June to the middle of 
July, and after the vines com 


raising them land he 


from weeds, 
of 


five cords of manure 


plants to 


up you will tind 
plenty of employment in circumventing the striped 


bug and other insect pests, at first with gauze 


frames, and later as the vines grow larger, with 


plaster, bone dust, et The Short Prickly, Early 
Cluster, and Early Frame varieties are recom 
mended. When the cucumbers are abont four 


inches long they are large enough to pick, and 
larger. Pick every 


clearing the vines of all that are up to size 


better than if allowed to grow 
day, ' 
and in picking leave half an inch of stem attached 
to the 


cucumber and be very careful not to bruise 


them nor to handle them too much. Have ready 
clean, open casks haf full of strong brine, into 
which put the cucumbers as fast as they are gath- 
ered, keeping them constantly covered by the 
brine. When the picking season is over, take out 


the pickles, throw away the brine, rinse out the 
casks, put back the pickles with a 
brine, made of clean rock salt, filling the barrels 


new strong 
as full as possible, and cover carefully for a few 
they may be 
If the process has been 
kles thus prepared will keep un 
Manufacturers prefer to buy 


wecks, after which headed up and 


shipped to market skil 
fully done, the | 
til the next summer 
them thus salted, rather than in vinegar, as each 
has his own methods of further preparing them 


for use. 


KEEPING EGGS. 
Can you or any of your readers tell me of a re- 
liable method of keeping eggs for winter use 
Oxford, Me., June 4, 1551. 1. W 


RemMarks.—There are a great many different 
processes recommended for preserving eggs, none 
of which are ‘reliable,’ if by reliable you mean 
such as will keep them without deterioration; but 
there are several ways in which they may be kept 
for months with more or less loss of freshness and 
flavor. 
the sooner the eggs are placed in it after being 


taken from the nest the better; if they are allowed 


But whatever preserving medium is used, 


to lie around exposed to the air even for a day, or 
if they are handled and shaken in the least, their 
1 he 
old fashioned method is to stand them on end 


keeping qualities will be greatly impaired. 
in 
dry salt, in a keg or box, being careful that they 
salt fills all 
when the keg is full head it up, 
Or coat the exgs 
pack in the same way 


do not touch each other, and that the 
the interstices ; 
and turn it over once a week. 


thickly with sweet lard, and 
in bran. Or pack in powdered unslacked lime. 
Or dissolve quicklime in water, making the solu- 
tion as strong as possible, add as much cream of 
tartar as the solution will take up, and put in the 
eggs taking care to keep them covered all the time. 
A French process, much recommended, is to make 
a varnish by melting together beeswax and linseed 
oil, and thoroughly coating the eggs with it, pack- 
ing them in boxes with paper pasted over the 
The object of all these 
processes is to exclude the air, which would other- 
wise find its way through the pores of the shell. 
It should be added that the eggs should be stored 
in the coolest and dryest place possible. 


cracks to exclude the air. 


ARE BOVINE ANIMALS SUBJECT TO RHEUMATISM 


I have an ox that has been *‘under the weather” 
for the last two months. He appeared at first to 
be affected with a stiffness in his legs, particularly 
his fore-legs. 1 treated him with garget root, 
thinking it to be the garget, dosing him also with 
a thoroughwort infusion, also a pound of epsom 
salts with saltpetre, with scarcely any result what- 
ever. Compared to his mate he has apparently 
lost very little flesh; chews his cud, and his appe- 
tite for hay or grain, vegetables, etc., seems as 
good as bis mate’s; lies down no more than usual, 
but on one occasion was unable to get up while lying 
down, until rolled over on the other side on which 
he was not lying. After lying down with his legs 
folded under him, he rolls on one side, spreads 
out his legs and keeps them extended till he is 
ready to getup. Can you recommend any rem- 
edy? M. T. MonreGeu. 

Portsmouth Plains, N. H., May 31, 1881. 

Remarks.—Cattle, like human beings, are sub- 
ject to rheumatic pains and lameness when they 
are exposed to cold and wet, or are over-heated 
and then allowed to cool off suddenly. Many old 
horses are said to have rheumatism, but oxen are 
not usually kept till old age shows itself in that 
way. Itis not unlikely that your ox has taken 
cold or has strained himeelf by some extra hard 
pull. The most you can do that will be safe treat- 
ment is, to give him an easy, comfortable bed to 
sleep on when in the stall, having his quarters dry 
and warm. When the weather is favorable it 
would be better to let him lie in the pasture. If 
you must work him, let him be favored as much 
as possible, giving some green feed or wheat bran 
with other food to keep the bowels loose. Garget 
is a disease of the milk glands, and of course never 
attacks oxen. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT MULBERRY TREES. 

I have some Mulberry trees that have been set 
out some eight years; when grown to a bearing 
state, the six, the number set, all bore fruit one 
year; it has been three or four years since, and 
three have borne every year, and the other tbree 
have not borne except that first year. They are 
the purple variety, and as I supposed, blossomed 
every season. I send a specimen from each tree. 
The two trees were but twelve feet distant from 
each other. The question is, why, after bearing 
one year, one-half the trees should remain fruit- 
less? One more question, can these barren trees 
be grafted or budded 80 as to be made profitable ? 
The small specimen seemed to be the blossom that 
emerged directly into fruit. 

Ropert MANSFIELD. 

Highlandville, Mass., June, 1881. 

Remarks.—The Mulberry has male and female 
blossoms which are sometimes found on the same 
tree, but often only on separate trees. The speci- 
mens you send represent both sexes, and only the 
smaller or pistilate flowers can produce fruit, and 
then not unless the staminate trees are left to grow 
in the vicinity. 





ICE COLD WATER. 


The following is a simple mode of rendering 
water almostas cold as ice: ‘Let the jar, vessel or 
pitcher used for water, be surrounded with one or 
more folds of coarse cotton cloth kept constantly 
wet. The evaporation of the water will carry 
off the heat from the inside, and reduce it to 
a freezing point. In India and other tropical 
regions, where ice can not be procured this is com- 
mon.”—From Christian Cynosure, June 13th, 
1877. 

Why would not this practice be useful to milk 
dealers, as cans thus surrounded would keep milk 
sweet very much longer? It would cost but little 
to try it. Ww. P. 

Cornton, Vt., May 12, 1881. 











THE 


It is now regarded as one of the most pop- 


Manufactured in the 
State of Massachusetts, it is constructed par- 


ular rakes in market. 


ticularly for raking hay clean on our uneven 





CELEBRATED 





“YANKEE” TY 


New England farms, and it is claimed that for | 


No true 
Yankee will therefore want to buy any other 
until he has first 


that purpose it has no superior. 


informed himself 


about | 


ORSE 


this. 
Sat, 43 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
who will be happy to give particular intorma- 
tion about it. 


RAKE. 





. Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CULTURE OF BEETS FOR SUGAR. 





An examination of the Report on the Cu! 
ture of the Sugar Beet and the manufacture o1 
sugar has been productive of considerable 
thought. The attention of the farmer is be- 
ing frequently called to means and ends for 
the production of sugar. With the fact in 
mind of the amount of sugar consumed in this 
country, a large proportion of which is im- 
ported, the subject becomes one for legiti- 
mate and careful consideration, and not only 
so to the farmer, but the consumer generally. 
In the first place, the farmer, while he effects 


| 


the consumption of a considerable amount of | 
sugar, is far behind the families of other occu- | 


pations and industries; in other words, the 


average farmer, knowing the amount of labor | 


required to produce a dollar from the soil, 
does not go into that extravagance in the use 
of sweets that some other classes do that earn 
dollars more easily. 
be understood that the benefits resulting from 
a general manufacture of sugar in this coun- 
try would be general and not confined to far- 
mers as @ class; but on the other hand, in 
crder to make the production of sugar trom 
beets successful, requires the growth of the 
beets, which involves a great amount of labor. 
Here, then, as in other directions, there is a 
general clamoring that farmers may inflict 
upon themselves labor in a new direction in 
order that they may receive a little benefit 
while, perhaps, some others are receiving a 
good deal. 

There is a general complaint already that 
the farmer does not get encouraging returns 
for these products of the soil that be puts up- 
on the market. Now the question arises, to 
go into the growth of beets and the manufac- 
ture of sugar, will the effect be to so divert 
the course of farm labor from the production 
of the usual crops as to tend to reduce the 
supply more nearly on an equality with the 
demand, and so occasion better prices? If 
that condition of things was to follow, then 


So at the outset it must | 


**Grass Pink,” Calopogon pulchellus, com- | 


mon in the United States and Canada; scape 
slender and few flowered, and of a purple 
hue; lip appended at apex, crested with white 
and is of considerable beauty. 
**Southernwood” is of the genus Artemisia 


ablroianum, of the same genus of wormwood ; | 


native of the South of Europe, and has be- 


come naturalized and hardy in New England, 


like the latter. 

‘*Lady’s Bower,” also called Virgin's 
er, Clematis vertici.laris, a tree-climbing 
plant and quite attractive. It is a handsome 
climber in high land woods in Vermont, Can- 
ada, and west to the Rocky Mountains; it is 
also indigenous in North Carolina, as well as 
in Massachusetts, and nearly and perhaps all 
the New England States. " 

LEANDER WETIERELL. 

f, 1881. 


sow- 


Boston, June 





For the New England Farmer. 


A FEW HOPEFUL WORDS. 





Mrs. “‘C. F. ])’s” sensible remarks on wash- 
ing and ironing, in her excellent article, Far- 
mers’ Wives, in the Farmer tor May 21, 
ought to induce many to take the relief she 
suggests. I have seen her method of wasb- 
ing in use, and am persuaded that those who 
once give it a trial will never wish to go back 
to the old-fashioned rub-board. It is well to 


| add, however, that pieces badly soiled should 


there would be some encouragement to enter 


into the culture of the beet. 

From the report named it would appear 
that certain thermometric and bygrometric con- 
ditions are necessary to the successful growth 
of the plant which would restrict its general 
cultivation to certain localities. But the point 
of greatest interest to the farmer is whether it 
will pay, and in this direction the testimony is 
not particularly favorable. Ifforts have been 
made in different sections of country, and yet 
if reliance is to be placed upon reports, noth- 
ing striking in the line of encouragement, 
either to the beet grower or to the company 
for the manufacture of the sugar. The report 
referred to has a mass of statistical informa- 
tion, properly tabulated, from about two hun- 


be soaked a few hours in lukewarm suds be- 
fore they are placed in the boiler, and a little 
rubbing, with a generous portion of soap, 
should be given the worst spots just as they 
are put to soak. Her way of ironing is 
worthy of all praise. I am delighted to know 


| that one woman has the moral courage to con- 


fess that she can use towels and sheets that 
have not been ironed. Every one who has 
folded or assisted to fold clothes directly from 
the wash must have noticed the peculiar odor— 
fragrance, it might be called—of their cleanli- 
ness; and that in ironing that fragrance is 
lost. One who has laid head upon a pillow 
whose slip has just been washed and folded, 


knows that this odor is more grateful than | 


lavender or cologne. Cuffs, collars, pocket- 


handkerchiefs, aprons, and dresses—the or- | 


namenta! part of the wash—-must of course be 
nicely ironed ; but, if, as Mra. C. F. 1. says, 
the rest of the clothes are ‘‘well aired,” there 
is no need of ironing them. But care must 
be taken to shake the washed clothes from the 
wrinkles of the last wringing, very thor- 
oughly,—no one likes to see or to use things 
rough and wrinkled. As a matter of econ- 


| omy, even, the wrinkles should be shaken out, 


dred beet growers in Maine, a few in New | 


Hampshire and Massachusetts, and the figures 
are not calculated to encourage farmers to en- 
ter largely into the cultivation of the beet. In 


the first place farmers were contracted with to | 
furnish the roots at railroad or steamboat sta- | 


tions at $15 per ton of 2240 pounds, as they 
are dug from the ground. 
appears that the cost of culture, while it va- 
ried very much, was very much more than was 
realized from the sale of the roots, being, in 
some instances, almost three times as much, 
and vastly more than the expense of cultivat- 
ing either corn or potatoes; and this is under 
the head of cost of culture, so that it is not 
known whether the cost of transportation is 
included or not, but at its best the showing, in 
the direct line, is discouraging enough. 

There are, however, some features of a re- 
deeming character that might offer some en- 
eouragement outside of the direct sales of roots. 


It is said that, in those districts of France where | 


the growing of beets has been carried on ex- 
tensively, by the use of the pulp, the amount of 
stock kept has been considerably increased ; 
but this, of course, must be confined to a re- 
gion comparatively near the sugar factory, so 
that in that direction there seems to be an in- 
equality in favor of the party that is nearest 
the factory. But there is still another condi- 
tion that would work equally with all, and that 
is, an improved condition of the soil resulting 
from the growth and careful cultivation of the 
beet crop. 

With the present view of the case, it really 
becomes partially a question of philanthropy ; 
the extensive cultivation of beets involves an 
expenditure of labor, and gives the farmer a 
means of furnishing employment for those de- 
siring it, with the prospect of paying fora 
considerable portion of the same outside of 
any profits coming from that crop alone. It 
is # very easy matter for an individual to re- 
commend to others a course, when its failure 
in no wise affects himself; but it is always 
well for even a farmer to count the cost before 
entering too largely into new and untried en- 
terprises. Of course it may be said that for 
the production of sugar there must of neces- 
sity be a large expenditure for apparatus, and 
that failure must follow without the substance 
for manufacture, which is all very true; and 
yet, as a rule, the average farmer is not the 
person to enter largely into untried experi- 
ments. Let capitalists inaugurate the matter 
and engage to pay a fair remuneration for the 
roots produced, so that a suflicient quantity 
of material will be produced to make the ex- 
periment thorough and there will be likely to 
be results more reliable. 

W. H. Yeomans, 

Columbia, Conn., 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 





In your issue of the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER of the 14th of May, ‘*Mattie” puts the 
following inquiries :— 

**Will some of the readers of the FarmMErR 
be so kind as to inform me what are the flo- 
rists’ names for Myrtle, Mullein Pink, Grass 
Pink, Southernwood, and Lady-in-the-bower ?” 


Being a constant reader of the Farmer, and 
formerly a teacher of botany in the Tracy 
Seminary, in Rochester, N. Y., an institution 
for the instruction of young ladies, I will an- 
swer the above inquiries :— 

**Myrtle,” Myrtus communis, with white 
flowers. Among the ancients it was a favor- 
ite, and much prized for its elegance of form, 
its fragrance and its evergreen leaves. It was 
sacred to Venus. The crowns of bloodless 
victors were adorned with Myrtle wreaths, 
and in Athens it was an emblem of civic au- 
thority. All the genera are exotic here, some 
of which are highly ornamental in green-house 
culture. This popular shrub is a native of 
South Europe. 

Sand Myrtle is Leiophyllum buzifolium, 
common on the pine barrens of New Jersey, 
and is of no special value to cultivators of 
shrubs. 

‘‘Mullein Pink” is Lychnis Coronarea, 
sometimes called Rose Campion; native of 
Italy. The whole plant is covered with dense 
wool, growing to the height of two feet ; flow- 
ers purple, white and double-flowered. 


By the tables, it | 


| her for simplifying cookery also. 
| say that much of the baking and frying 





for continual creasing in any sort of material 
leads to cracks and rents. 

I believe many a woman would be thankful 
to rid herself from this slavery to the hot flat- 
iron—but pride prevents. If she could only 
have others to keep her in countenance by so 


doing, she would willingly begin this reform. | 


No doubt there will be some to cry ‘‘lazi- 
ness!” and ‘‘slackness!” but when farmers’ 
wives learn that it is fashionable to use table- 
linen, and to wear under-clothes without iron- 
ing, they'll not mind such reproaches. 
us inaugurate this new era, which Mrs. 
C. F. D. has preached, by a new declaration 
of independence on the coming Fourth of 
July, and, on that Monday, setting ourselves 
free from the thraldom of wash-board and 
heated flat-irons, take up this simpler method 
of washing, and as much cold pressing as 
possible. 

I hope we shall have a few suggestions from 
I will just 

g, which 
are so uncomfortable in hot weather, can be 
done away with if pies and doughnuts, and 
pancakes are not indulged in. Nice white 
bread, baked twice a week, with plenty of 
fruit, either in its natural state, or cut in 
small pieces and strewn with sugar, is an ex- 
cellent substitute, now used in many families 
for pies—which always mean weary arms and 
aching back to the maker, and far worse pains 
to the consumer. Stewed fruit, if nicely fla- 
vored, served with sweet, light bread, fur- 
nishes a lunch fit fora king. Now that can- 
ning bas so far superseded the old, toilsome 
process of preserving, one can have a variety 
of fruit for the table the year round, at small 
trouble and slight expense; and then the jams 
and marmalade which are easily prepared, 
might come in occasionally for a change. As 
to doughnuts, fritters, and such things, if we 
eat them with impunity during the winter, (as 
the Esquimaux do their train-oil and seal- 
blubber) after the sun passes the vernal equi- 
nox they should not be so much as mentioned 
among civilized people. A little baked cake 
now and then is quite ornamental for the tea- 
table, and very acceptable at lunches and 
picnics, 
to a generous use of fruit will lose their taste 
for this, and find themselves gaining, corres- 
pondingly, in health end cheerfulness, and 
mental clearness. There would be fewer 
headaches, less ill-humor, and less stupidity 
and dulness if the conglomerations of sweets 
and spices, and greases, (I must use that 
word, it I do hurt the feelings of some thrifty 
housekeeper by so doing) which, under the 
name of cake, are such & tax upon the time 
and temper—were seldom made, and still more 
seldom eaten. The imitation cakes and loaves 
of cake, so nicely frosted and ornamented, 
that decorate the confectioners’ window- 
shelves, and make such elegant centre-pieces 
for a company tea-table, serve a most excel- 
lent purpose—I wish we had something of 
the sort for every day use. 

Patience Goopwin. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CORN CROP. 





_Ipurpose, in this letter to the Farmer, to 
give some further account of some of my no- 
tions about corn, and method of growing it. 
Itake but very little stock in many of the 
fallacious notions that have come down to us 
from the fathers in regard to it; such as se- 
lecting the earliest ripe ears for seed, to in- 
duce earlier maturity; to select twin ears 
for seed to make the plants more prolific ; cut- 
ting out the barren plants in season to prevent 
them, through the pollen, from imparting 
their sterility to the other plants; and many 
others I could name, that I was taught to be- 
lieve, in my youth, and practiced on my little 
farm in my younger days. 

The corn plant, as | understand it, after it 
has been planted in my section of country 
long enough to become acclimated in that par- 
ticular place, accommodates itself to the length 
of the growing season in that place, to grow 
and ripen. The seasons as they occur annu- 
ally in the same locality proving very propi- 
tious to early maturity or the opposite, will 
vary the time of ripening of the same kind of 
corn sometimes from two to four weeks. 

Barren plants are caused by a lean soil fre- 
quently, but mostly by being crowded to- 
gether, too many plants ina hill. It is as 
natural for the corn plant in good soil and 
not crowded for room, to throw out sets for 
ears, as it is for — ducks to take to the 
water. How many of these sets shall finally 


Let | 


But those who become aceustomed | 


mature into well developed ears, depends on 
the strength in plant food, and genialty of the 
soil in which they grow, and the distance the 
plants stand apart; not certainly on account 
of any condition or hereditary quality of the 
seed from which the plants were produced. 

I have used my corn for a few years past to 
| feed to my stock to supplement my hay and 
rowen, and some coarse fodder, such as straw. 
| | have bestowed a good deal of thought on the 
| subject. I don't grow as much forage corn 
| as 1 otherwise should, on account of the diffi- 
culty of drying it sufficiently in the fall to 
pack away for winter feed, but grow some 
every year to feed in August and later along, 
while it lasts, to make up the deficiency ot 
feed in the summer pastures. I prepare the 
land for this crop similar to that for my regu- 
lar crop of field corn; I don’t scrimp it for 
manure, but make it rich in plant food. I 
plant in rows three feet apart, and hills 
eighteen inches apart the other way, and use 
a kind of twelve-rowed sweet corn for seed. 
I begin to use it for forage when the silk ap- 
pears on the embryo ears, and forward till the 
ears are principally large enough to boil for 
green corn; I then cut and stook the remain- 
der, and continue to feed it to my stock while 
it lasts; this, and my rowen crop I depend on 
to carry my cattle through to solid winter, 
when the stock must all receive their daily ra- 
tions at the barn; and just here my field rop 
of corn, both grain and stover, come in to the 
best advantage, with other coarse fodder, 
also on hand to supplement my first hay crop, 
that I rely on for cattle feed during the 
spring. I have never yet grown any winter 
rye to cut for forage in the spring, but let it 
mature in the usual way. Ihave then the dry 
straw for coarse forage and bedding, and the 
grain, which, ground with the ears of corn at 


It is for sale by Messrs. Evererr & | 


entirely too much for profit. There is now a 
brisk and increasing demand for our horses in 
both France and England, and what kind of 
horses do they want? I heard a buyer re- 
mark not long since, ‘‘I do not want a horse 
that has one single drop of the draught horse 
blood in his veins, I want something we have 
not got.” There isa big opening for good 
roadsters, coachers, buggy, and trotting 
horses, not one of which can be bred from the 
ponderous, sluggish draught brutes. ‘‘Straws 
show which way the wind blows.” One year 
ago last fall, at the Scott county fair, there 
were over forty entries in the draught classes. 
Last fall there were less than a dozen in the 
same classes, anc farmers who had been en- 
thusiastic in advocating the horse would 
scarcely look at one.—J/enry Parmlee in 
Western Stock Journal. 





FAIRS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 





It is altogether likely that fairs would be 
productive of greater good if their scope were 
more limited. A book devoted to twenty 
different subjects does not generally do jus- 
tice toany one of them. It only affords the 
kind of information that is of value to the no- 
vice. The managers of most fairs attempt to 
do altogether too much. They offer prizes 
for every kind of field, garden and orchard 
product, and for every kind and breed of do- 
mesticated animals and birds. They also 
offer premiums for all sorts of manufactured 
articles, useful and useless. Not content 
with these things, they add attractions to the 
exhibition in the form of horse-races, military 
displays, balloon ascensions, and various mon- 
strosities. They succeed in collecting a very 
miscellaneous sort of acrowd. ‘he persons 
specially interested in any particular depart- 
ment of agriculture, horticulture, or stock- 
raising, however, take very little interest in 
the exhibition, if, indeed, they attend it. 
They would greatly prefer to travel further 
and pay more to attend a fair devoted ex- 
pressly to the matter they are interested in. 
By attending it they would expect to add to 
their stock of knowledge, to learn new meth- 
ods, and to see the best specimens produced 
in a particular line. They will also expect to 
come in contact with the leading persone in 
the business in which they are engaged. Ina 
fair devoted exclusively to one department ot 
productive industry, there is ample room for 
the display of articles, and sufficient time to 
examine them. Judges at fairs devoted to 
one kind of products are generally experts, 
whose opinions are of great value. A fair ot 
this kind allows ample time for lectures, es- 
says, and discussions. It isat once an expo- 
sition and a convention. A person expecting 
to engage in the particular branch of industry 
represented by a fair of this sort can attend it 
and do much toward preparing himself for his 
new vocation. There are now a suflicient 
number of persons in this country engaged in 
specialties to make it desirable to hold nation- 
al or State expositions in the interest of each. 
There will be held this tall a cotton exposi- 
tion and fat-stock show, and there should be 
atair of hop-growers, vine-dressers, sheep- 
raisers, tobacco-planters, and fish-farmers 
Chicago Times. 





SECURING THE FOAL’S NAVEL 
STRING, 
A correspondent of the North British Ay 
t t, gives information on the above 


riculturist, 
subject, which he holds is very important. 





; the rate of about four bushels of ears and one 
bushels of rye, makes the best of provender 
for cows in milk, at any season of the year 


I have read in regard to the new method of 


preserving green forage crops in silos, and 
should be glad that the most ardent advocates 
of this new system may yet realize all they 
claim to expect. As I have no ‘‘solid blocks 
of past experience” upon which to base a 
wise Opinion in regard to it either way, I will 
only say, using my Yankee privilege, that I 
guess for small farmers and of slender means 
like myself, it won't be best to embark in the 
silo enterprise at present; it won't pay the 
expense. 

Pdon't think it pays me to grow corn for 
several years in succession on the same fiel 
it costs too much for fertilizer, besides it has 
a tendency to impoverish the land; but by 
adopting the methods I advocate in these let- 
ters, and faithfully carrying them out in prac- 
tice, for a series of years, many acres of our 
lighter and less productive lands may be made 
to produce, with moderate expense, very sat- 
isfactory crops, and, eventually, be made as 
rich and productive as the plains of Belgium. 


Ihave used in my practice for two years 
past, as a slight dressing for corn in the hill 
at the time of planting, with very good suc- 
| cess, as follows, viz.: I take two barrels of 
| good wood ashes, spread them on the barn 
| tloor, and sprinkle them with water, and work 
them over and pile them up for two or three 
| days; the object is to get them to take up as 

much water as possible without becoming 
pasty, then mix with them one bushel of plas- 
ter, and one bushel of South Carolina rock, 
ground fine; then put the mixture up in bar- 
rels about four weeks before using ; about half 
a gill is the right quantity for each hill. 
Roya Siri. 
Millington, Mass., 1881. 





Selections. 


|THE BEST HORSE FOR FARMERS 
TO BREED. 





There has been 80 much printed the past 
winter by the owners of draught horses in 
their favor, 1 think it time we should have 
something on the other side. The owners of 
various breeds of draught horses give us plen- 
ty of gratuitous advice all tending to induce 
the farmers to buy or use their miserable 
stock. 

Now what we want to know is, what kind 
of ahorse will bring the most money to the 
farmer when he is ready for market? There 
is no use in denying the fact that those that 
have raised the draught horse, under all the 
different names, are sorely disappointed in 
the result. We have not what we expected. 
‘They do not sell as readily as we expected, 
nor bring remunerative prices, and are to- 
tally unfit for farm work. 

It is a common remark in the East that our 
Western-bred horses have not got the ‘‘bot- 
tom” that the Eastern horses have, and it is 
generally attributed to our feeding too much 
corn while our colts are growing. But I do 
not think that is the cause. The Eastern 
States have always been the first to get and 
use good blood. The thoroughbred has al- 
ways been very popular, and through him 
the Morgans, Klack-Hawks, Hambletonians, 
Clays, Mambrinos, Andrew Jacksons, Ba- 
shaws, and Pilots have been used freely all 
over the East. It is to this fact alone I attrib- 
ute the superior bottom of the Eastern-bred 
horse, as whenever we come to a well-bred 
Western-raised trotter he is able to hold his 
own against his Eastern cousins in the severest 
contests of the race-course, as is instanced by 
Bashaw, Jr., Kirkwood, Lulu, Little Fred, 
Rose of Washington, and a bost of others that 
might be named. 

It is not expected that every farmer can 
raise a 2.10 trotter; it takes more money to 
develop a good trotter than to breed one, 
and as everything is uncertain while he is in 
training until he can show something valuable 
in his gait, it is better for farmers to leave 
this part of the horse education to those that 
have the money, experience, and skill. There 
are buyers always on the lookout for good 
stepping horses, and ready to pay good prices 
for all kinds of this class, whether it is an all 
work horse, a buggy horse, coach horse, or 
an undeveloped trotter. 

The thoroughbred blood predominates more 
or less in all trotting bred stallions. It fol- 
lows, then, that they have more horse to the 
square inch than any other known breeds. 
And so far as size is concerned you can grow 
him from 1000 pounds to 1500 pounds, and 
even much larger, if the draught mares are 
used. As the all-purpose horse is always in 
demand, the question then resolves itself into 
this: how can we raise the greatest number 
of all-purpose horses? Experience, dear 
bought experience, has taught me to my sat- 
isfaction that the well-bred trotting stallion, 
about sixteen hands high, weighing close on 
1200 pounds, gets more saleable colts, colts 
that bring more money as soon as they are 
broken to harness, than any other breed of 
horses in existence. 

Ieee that most of the journals that have 
been so persistent in advocating the merits of 
the draught horse have the past winter been 
advising the use of trotting and thoroughbred 
sires on the draught mares. As they say, we 
have quite enough of the draught horse blood. 
If the whole truth was told they would say 





Ile says :— 

‘It is important because many foals are 
injured and many die from the navel being 
cut with a dirty knife, or being tied with an 
impure piece of twine. No treatment can be 
than using a piece of string that has 
lain bedfellow in one’s pocket with tobacco. 
rhe following unscientific method is both safe 
and practical :—Select two oval land stones 
let one be about seven inches in diameter, and 
the other about five. See that the stones are 
thoroughly clean, and above all free of soap, 
because many kinds of soap are very poison- 
So soon as the foal is born and cleared 
of his covering, take the larger stone in your 
left hand, and hold it before the navel string 
and close to the belly of the foal, and with 
the smaller stone in the right hand strike the 
navel between the stones. lo not be fright- 
ened with the flow of blood, but strike firmly 
till severance is complete, and then the hemor- 
rhage will immediately cease. No ligature is 
necessary, and the foal is safer without it. 
The pendant portion of the cord will soon dry, 
and in a tew days will drop off—that is to 
say, if the foal is healthy and the mare prop 
erly fed. Do not allow the mare to know 
that you are watching her before her time of 
foaling, and only give her assistance when in 
acute pain. Before the mare regains a stand 
ing position, place the newly born foal so that 
she can lick it. Leave a lantern in the box 
for the first two nights. On and after the 
third, turn the mare and foal into a sheltered 
yard for a few hours. Feed the mare on hay 
and straw, boiled and steamed food, and never 
let her taste dry grain till the foal is two 
months old.” 
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WASHINGS FROM ROADS. 


The washings from the public roads that ac- 
cumulate in ditches and pools into which they 
lead, contain a very large amount of fertiliz- 
ing material. ‘They contain among other val 

uable materials the solid and liquid droppings 
of animals, the foliage and stalks of plants, 
the leaves of trees, and earth of various sorts 
that has been reduced toa great degree of 
fineness by the feet of animals and the wheels 
of carriages. The value of the first-named 
substances is acknowledged by all farmers. 
Many are unacquainted with the use of finely 
pulverized earth, but those who have em- 
ployed it speak of itin the highest terms. 
The sweepings of the streets of most Euro- 
pean cities and towns are disposed of for more 
than enough to pay forcollecting them. They 
are difficult to handle as they are liable to be 
blown about by the wind. When applied as 
topdressing to grass land they produce re- 
markably good results. The like is true of 
their use on grain fields. The loose materials 
on roadbeds are carried by rains into ditches 
where they accumulate or are conveyed, if the 
land is descending, into hollows. There they 
accumulate, and after the water has passed 
out of them by drainage or evaporation, they 
assume a compact form. The consistency of 
the material allows it to be lifted by the shovel 
into carts very readily. It may be spread 
over grass land where it will disintegrate by 
the action of rain, or it may be applied to soil 
that is devoted to any cultivated crops. The 
value of finely pulverized soil as a fertilizer is 
admitted by all who have experimented with 
it, and its employment will be general in the 
agriculture of the future. —Chicago Times. 





TO KEEP VERY SHADED PLACES 
GREEN, 





Especially in the front yards of dwellings, 
both in town and country, which are much 
shaded, we often see the ground completely 
bare, not a living thing being perceptible. 
Sometimes there are many nearly nude, strag- 
gling limbs tying upon the ground or very 
near it, which are unsightly and every way 
worthless, that ought to be cut away. This 
would give room for the growing there of 
some plant or vine that would be adapted to 
it, and which would not only recover the 
naked spot and make it a ‘‘living-green,” but 
would be adding very much to the general 
appearance of the premises. The best vine 
for this purpose is undoubtedly the periwinkle. 
It will grow almost anywhere in the shade if 
the proper attention is given to it, but not 
otherwise. It is a beautiful vine and will 
densely cover the ground, producing nearly 
the whole season a very pretty blue flower. 
Weeds, however, are its deadly enemies. It 
cannot fight them. Steadily they will en- 
croach until they drive away our favorite and 
occupy the field of battle. A little help now 
and then, however, will defeat the common 
enemy, and allow us to enjoy the cool-looking, 
popular evergreen for many years without re- 
newal.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Brean Pores.—Take three good common 
laths to every two hills, two for the beans and 
one for a brace, set in the form ofa tripod, 
letting the tops cross about one inch or more, 
and one fourpenny nail will hold them to- 
gether. The object of letting them lap by a 
little is to hold the vines up, for when the top 
is reached of course they lop over, and can- 
not slip down as they would do on a straight, 
smooth pole. Some of these beans will grow 
eight feet or more in height, but there is no 
necessity for it, and a better crop 1s produced 
by clipping the ends of the vine.—Jndiana 
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WESTERN STORMS. 
On Thursday night of last week a severe 
tornado struck the Solomon Valley in Kan- 


sas. The fury of the cyclone was greatest at 


| Solomon City, where a number of houses 


miles northwest of here Dennis Morgan and | 


were destroyed, but no lives were lost. Four 


| sister were instantly killed and their house 
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At Bennington, on the 






























































| peal to the enlightened conscience of Furope and 


America. He declared he had no sympathy for 
| those who could pay fair rent and would not. 
Franoe. 


It is announced that Commandant Lichtenstein, 
who is attached to President Grevy’s military 


| household, will represent M. Grevy at the York- 


town centennial. 

The Franco-Tunisian treaty has been ratified. 
M. Roustan, the French minister, has informed 
the foreign representatives at Tunis that the Bey 
by special decree, has appointed him sole interme. 
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No 


Buy 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY 


sed under all Bottom Patent 


are six inches apart, and not 
res 15 feet 
Put up on spools of about 100 pounds. 

use of Barbed Wire 


THE 


EUREKA POST HOLE DIGGER 


Work done five times Quicker and Easier than by the old way. 
Clogging. 
Price $3.50, delivered to any part of the United States. 


Direct From 
Sole Manufacturers East of Mississippi River. 


IOWA BARB WIRE COMPANY, 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


ia length. 


BART. 






+ and barbs, except that 


313, 28 shown in 





for Fencing ts no longer an experiment, but an 


acknowledged necessity, as over one hundred thousand miles of it were put up 
last year, and we confidently expect twice the quantity will be used this 
there being no other material anywhere near as cheap, lasting, or effective. 


CAN NOT BE INJURED BY FIRE, WIND OR WATER, 
AND WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


DOES NOT INJURE 


Estimating Wire at 12c. a lb. and Wood Posts at 10c. each, a 
Fence of Four Lines of Wire can be made for 60c. a Rod, or 
with Galvanized Iron Posts, a Perfect and Everlasting 
Fence for One Dollar a Rod. 

for our Wire, or write to 


year, 


CATTLE. 


Ask your Merchant 
us direct. 


We also manufacture STAPLES, POST-IIOLE DIGGERS, WIRE STRETCH 
ERS and CUTTERS, IRON POSTs, ete. 


Circulars and Samples by Mail to any Part of the World. 


CHLEBRATED 


No Knee Work. No Back Ache. 


the Manufacturers. 








ely durin 


) give per ec 
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and danger in mixing are 
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watistuct 
rto size and gro 


PARIS GREEN, Pure. 


PARIS GREEN SIFTER 


Fer sifting and dusting Potato Vines with London Purple and Paris Green 
Mix‘ure, or Squash, Cucumber and Melon Vines with Plaster. 
Price per Dozen $2.50; Price each 25 cents 
PARIS GREEN MIXTURE 
For destroying Potato Buy Phis mixture is composed of pure Paris 
Green and Fine Ground Plaster thoroughly ground together rhe labor 


avolded by using t 
revery tarmer 


is preparation, and we 
We have sold it 
" iin no instance has it failed 
« used per acre from 25 to 75 ths, 


to use 








ot vine 


Per 5 pound Package ....... eee e 0S 
* 25 + imei ee os - ee 
* 50 “ “6 LEER . 17% 
“100 66 3.00 





ter. Tn 1 t. packages per th., 30 | In kegs containing 125 ths. in bulk, per t%. 26 
LONDON PURE ICES. 
A perfect « for Paris Green rhe poisoning properties are the same, but obtained by a che aper 
m rat of killing the bugs is reduced fully one-half by its use 
lu i th. j ig oe 19 | In kegs containing 140 tbs., in bulk, per tb. . 12 
ISNSLILAGIEO CORN, 

Bu Vv th Ensilage Corn per bush, os se ‘iors ° ae — . . sees «Oe 
Blu W e Proliiic Corn for Ensilage . Tete ye ee ° é eae a ee ee 2.50 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 

51, 52, & 58S North Market Street, BOSTON, 





I3oN ANID 


BLAKE'S BOX AND TUB FASTENER 


BLAKE'S 
"RU 


PAS DICNER. 


1838. 


is made from strips of 








tin, in. wide, and the length is indicated by the above cut A tack Is 
tirmly held at each end of the strap by a foldinthetin. An extra hole is 
also punched for additional nailing if necessary. 
The best of Swedes tacks are used in their manufacture 
This strap is made uniform in size, being cut smooth and true. They 
are manufactured by machinery gotten up specially for the purpose, and 
put up 500inabox. They are soldt w hardware trade in the principal 
cities A Sample Box of 500 with terms to agents or the trade, seut on re 
ceipt of 31.00. Eve butter buyer or dairyman should use them 
MANUF4CTURED ONLY BY 
r as « 
W. H BLAKE 2d, 
SWANTON, VT. 
4ta4 





ENSILAGE 


AND 


SUMMER CROPS, 


FODDER CORN, 
HUNGARIAN, 
MILLET, 
TURNIPS. 


These crops m be put in at any time from Tune Ist 
to July arge crops can be grown at small 
expense Ou poor meadow land, broken up and ma 


nedl 
pbured 


HAMLETS TOIT, 


with 





: ps and s « their I td Fu ons 

for use in Our parupl for it free ica 

tior Where here is nol ent, 0 re. 

ceive prompt attention from the manutacturers, 

BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Kilby Strect, Boston, 


EOP B 


oe Sa 


ITTERS. 


A Medicine, not a Drink.) 


« aINns 
CHU, MANDRAKFP, 
ANDELION, 


p 
TUF < AL QUALI- 
TILK Y CURE 

! rsof theStomach, Bowels, Blood, 
I ir > 


00 IN COLD. 


$10 


ua fora case the 


yw 
Ire ori 


1 them 


gi uous 
eter ? 


lon I ar y 
VYakhe no other, 





4123 


CHEAP 


Fodder Corn, 
Turnips, 
Hungarian, 
Millet. 


be put in frem the middle of June 
arge crops can be raised at 
ng the 


Mattel Fertilizer 


ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
Giving a Quick and Vigorous Growth. 


Matfeld Fertilizer Co, 


13 Doane Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


These crops can 
to the middle of July ! 
Small Expense by usi 


4w25 


ENSILACGE 


( R FODDER CORN. FOR ONE ACRE, 
two to three bags 200 tbs each. $5.00 per bag. 
This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
i r acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, ete 
‘odder corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma 
nure up to the middle of July. 
three bushels of seed per acre. 
are often profitable. 
HUNGARIAN \ For! acre, 2103 bags, } 
or MILLET ; 200 Ibs. each, \ 
This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which ts equal to English hay, if cut in early blossom. 
It thrives best in hot, dry weather, may be sown up to 
the firat of August, and grows in six weeks. Use not 
less than one bushel of seed to the acre, 
TOBACCO.—Kemember that the **Stockbridge” 
grows the best. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 


43 Chatham Street, Boston. 








Use two and a half to 
Four bags to the acre 


$5 per bag. 


25tf 


WINTER CABBACE 
PLANTS IN IMMENSE QUANTITIES. 
Fine plants, from the best seed stock Var., re. 
F. Dutch, Winningstadt, 5. Mason & Fottlera. State 
quantity wanted for prices to ELLIS BROS. Keene, 
N. H. , 


2w5e 





Massachusetts Agricultural College, 





AMHERST, MASS. 


HE FULL COURSE OF STUDY OCCU- 
pies four years and includes Literary, Mathemati- 
cal, Scientific, and Military studies, and their practical 


the degree of Bachelor of Science. Laboratories and 
Scientitic collections of the best. The necessary ex- 
penses are from $175 to $250 a year, one-half of which 
the student may earn by labor if he chooses. The 
next collegeate year begins, and examination for ad- 
mission oocurs Aug. 25th. For further information 





apply to LEVI STOCK BRIDGE, 
26tf President. 


application to the affairs of life. Graduates receive | 








THE PACIFICNORTH 
HEFACIFICNOR 

! on wanting reliable intormation 
wondertul section of the U.S. 
should send LO cents for a specimen copy 
of that hand-omely illustrated, reliable, 
3l-pag r. now in fits seventh year, 
“THE W STIORE. Portland, Oregon. 

w25 


pape 
Es 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 


Corner of Boylston Street. 


Deposits made on or before J 


st from that date 


Interest declared scemi 


ly 1 
i 1,1 
jutere 


anbually in Aruin and 


Surplus fund Two Hundred Thou- 


exceeds 


sand Dollars. 





A nd at ra of F Rk PER CENT. per annum 
was paid for the six is ing April Ist, Iss1 
Bank open dally from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, President 
B. N. BULLOCK, Treasurer t24 


FRUIT EVAPORATINC. 








T WILL PAY ANY FRUIT GROWER 

to send for a page Treatis n aporuting 

Fruits, Vee ete Sent to all who send 

Pr. oO. ad nition this pay Samples 
mailed for 1 . HENRY MERRILL, 
4+ West Newbury, Mass 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLD 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 


Over 11,000 in use. 
The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galranized Iron 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circular. Address 










ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
‘ Cincinnati, Ohio 
twa 
Mott out, Chromo, Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll* 
&c.,, Cards, with name on,in case l0c. F. W. 
ALSTIN, Fair Haven, Ct. 26t11 





Organs, !8 useful stops, 5 sets reeds 


BEATTY’S ouly $65. *Pianos§$ 125 up. se illus 


Cutaiog. FKEK. Address Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
tas 


$72 


Maine 











aweck. $ 
ly outtit free. 


a day at home easily made. Cost- 
Address TRUK & Co., Augusta, 
52a 





Samples worth $5 


per day at home. 
$5 to free. Address STINSON & Co.. Vort- 
| lund, Maine. 








0 
$66 


S2tdsv 


iold, Silver, Landscape, Chromo, &c., Cards, in 
with name, 10c. k. H. Pardee, Fair Haven, 
13116 


ust 


a week ip your own town. 
fitfree. Address H. 
land, Maine 


Terms and 85 out- 
HALLETT & Co., Vort- 
S237 





Heal Estate--- Stock, 
RECORDED JERSEYS. 


UCTION SALE OF MY ENTIRE HERD 


tL of 40 head, carefully bred for IS years for large 
production of rich milk. All the mature cows have 
given at least 16 quarts a day, some 23. It consists 
of 2 bulla, 23 cows and heifers in milk, remainder 2 


year-olda, yearlings and calves 

We believe this herd is not excelled in quantity and 
quality of milk by any in New England 

Will take place WEDNESDAY, June 22, at 
lo’clock, . M., at Agricultural Park, Worces- 
ter. If stormy under cover cs gue sent on ap 





plication. VM. T. MERRIFIELD, 
Worcester, Mass. 
2tz4 


B. W. ABBOTT, Auctioneer. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


l = MILES FROM BOSTON, 1 MILE 
) from Lincoln Depot, Fitchburg R. KR u 
healthy and desirable location, with beautiful sur- 
roundings; an abundance of fruit; never-failing wells 
and springs. For further particulars, address 
A. JOHNSON, So. Lincoln, Mass., (Box 64 
March &, 1481. litf 


WISCONSIN | ANDS 


$500,000 Acres 


ON THE LINE OF THE 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
For full particulars, which will be sent free, address 
CHARLES L. CoLBY, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 13tl9 





ll NORTHERN PACIFIC 
\ 


| RAILROAD LANDS! | 


, FORTUNES FOR FARMERS! 

h 50,000 Farms. 6,000,000 Acres. 
Best Wheat Land, Rich Meadow, Choice Tim- 

ber, Farming, Stock Raising, Dairying. 
Fuel and Water in Abundance. 
Prices are graded according to location and ! 
quality. As low as any in the West. One-sixth 
cash and five annual payments. N. P. R.R. 
preferred stock taken at par. Reduced Freight 
ind Fare to settlers. Send for ‘Publications 
No, 15.” KR. M. NEWPORT, 

| Gen’'l Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


x MINNESOTA..§. , 


26t1 


— a el 





Legal Notices, 


Co DBL Ben OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLBSEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the es- 
tate of ALBERT HAGAR, late of Lincoln, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, HENRY FAR- 
NUM, administrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court, his petition for license to 
sell #0 much of the real est ite of said deceased as will 
raise the sum of fifty-three hundred fifty-one 
$5351.25) dollars and twenty-five cents, for the pay- 
ment of debts and charges of administration: You are 
hereby cited to appearat a Probate Court, to be holden 
at Cambridge, in said County, on the fourth Tuesday 
of June next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same; and said 
pties er is ordered to serve this citation by publish- 
ng the same once a weck, three weeks successively, in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this thirty-first day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

dws J. H. TYLER, 


. 





PORTRAIT OF FAITH WHITCOMB, 
The Wonderful Shaker Nurse. 


Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Bitters, 
Composed of CELERY, CHAMOMILE, SARSAPA 
RILLA, HOPS and other pure Shaker roots and 
herbs, is an infallible cure for DYSPEPSIA, NER 
VOUS PROSTRATION, LIVER and KIDNEY DIs 
EASES, PARALYSIS, and ail diseases arising trom 
impure blood, overwork, worry and indigestion 

THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 

Sold by all deal dealers in medicine. 





FAITH WHITCOMB’S LINIMENT. 


Cures Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 








Dr. W. PB. Sylvester ea “T use it and recommend 
it. IF IS Thit, BEst LINIMENT.” 

Dr. Mayo says: “It is the most effective remedy for 
toothache.” Thousands will agree with him 

”.G,. Williams at Boston & Albany Depot says: “I 
was treated for Vieurisy and darting pains neur the 
heart, butto no effect; but Faith Whitcomb’s Lini 


ment gave immediate relief. [It works like magic.” 

Hundreds of other testimonials even stronger than 
the above, are constantly coming in It always gives 
relief, and generally cures No injurious ingredients, 
but a good, honest, Shaker preparation that will do 
you good. 


Price 50 cts. Sold Everywhere. 





FAITH WHITCOMB’S BALSAM. 


“The Herbs of which Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Rem 


edies are composed are gathered and cured by the 
Harvard Community of Shakers, and the public can 
depend upon their purity. They are Shaker remedies 
of great merit. JOHN H. SPRAGUE.” 


Harvard Community of Shakers, March 7, 18s! 


The most effective remedy for Pulmonary diseases 


’ 
actually curing Consumption after tubercles have 
formed upon the lungs 


PRICE 50 CTS, 
eowi? SOLD BY ALL 


IN LOOKING 


OWING MACHINES 





AND ONE DOLLAR, 


DREGGISTS, 





Before you buy, be sure and see the 


CLIPPER, 
Wm. Anson Wood, 


OF THE LATEST PATTERN. 


And in looking at 


HORSE RAKES, 


Before you buy, be sure and see the 


GLEANER, 
YANKEE, 


ATEST PATTERN. 


seed, and 





OF THE L 


hey s ve & ret 
They all ha | 


edged tot 


The Best in Market, 


AND ARE OFFERED AT LOW PRICES, 


cknow eud 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Swe 


COATES’ PATENT 


SPRING-SEAT RAKE, 





“ar f MANUFACTURED AND 
4O.000 . fin 14 years ithe past 
femson lhe larg | stant ner gz demand 
speaks the popularity. 

It is the most simply comstructed and 
easily operated uy ist l ior excellence 
of materia durability of its parts, 

iallenges I son 

this Rake 4 ‘ 0 yt witha r 

ikes from M to Oreg 11 urmer 
knowledge, eve | t being I 
with it t k ever I 
need al the COATES, i guar 
y w“ } 1 

Ever art i s s Rake 
Eve tir ] . 
” In fa Rake ne 

THE TEETH, 

he vi | f K Refined 
CART STEEL, tempered in oi!, he 
tested at thet i 1 elves | 
out f line r very ‘Tooth is warranted, 

THE INDEPENDENT TOOTH 
LOCK-LEVER RAKE is especially adapted to 
r gh, unes itace { rat \ 
soi', as each tooth is leper t, passing ex ver 
ybetructions withou rat guy meadow 

THE RECULATING 
of the Rake for any kind of gr lis done eas by 
anging a pin at the nt, W alses or lowe the 
teeth, as desired 

TWENTY ACRES PER DAY 
isa fair day's work wit e COATES, and can 
eave enough grain trom twenty-five acres of stu to 
ypaY FOR THE KA 

CENERAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Particular Care is taken to us mly the Best 
Tiaber, iron and Steel, to build them io the 
Strongest Manner Possible. [he Shafts i 
Rake Head are Extra : Thin Skein 
Axles; Wheels ve higt It and tinished; 
Seats easy and the ! 





igh 


Self-Dump | Lock-Lever 





has an ingeniously ce int, which holds the 
Rake firmly » its wor down, without 
using the hands or It is one of the most 
powerful LEViERS known ul 

The Best self-Damp 1 use; no complicated 
Horse Machinery about it; all do Driver's 
weight. 

ag After thorough ! with other Rakes, 






COATES I 
ver Meda! at 
DISCHARGING THE RAKE 
is effected by simply gz 
tion to the handle rt 
causes the driver's weight to tilt the 
charge the contents 
A child can operate the Rake with ease 


TRY ONE, 


And be Convinced of What we Say. 


as awarded ths Sil 


e slightest 


of the ver 
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Clipper Mowing Machine, Granite 
State Mowing Machine, Buckeye 
Mowing Machine, Bay State 
Rake, Bullard Tedder, 


At PARKER & GANNETT'S 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds 
Wooden Ware Stores, 


Market St., Boston. 
335 Main St., Springfield. 


and 


49 No. 


sy - >) 


ly & << 
27, ot Well 
Ys, 


OR! WATER! 
RUST’S EAGLE 


*a0" . 
‘Drilling Machine, 
With English Steel Bits, 
and allour Improved Attachments, 
is the easiest handled, fastest work 
ing, requires one-third less power 
than ar etl ‘ Guaran- 
st rock 
r elsewhere 
giving Low 


WAT 











Circu 


irs, 
Prick and full description 


0, RUST, ST 4gseP™. 




















) HEILLANoDRILL 
a f 
ls 4 
i ' 
‘PHOSPHATE 
: SEND FOR PAMPHLET I8S8I. 
This a true bone ! 
y I ] I « ; 
f Fer s Li if $10 
per ton I « Phosphat h 
j s " The past ver 
7 > aca > hree 
years ago, that it is liked by the 
fa Buy t H ar I the best; 
Te i la 4 send 
tor Par { 
: 
4 MANUFACTURED BY 






BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 


te a te 











CARD COLLECTORS! New Imported Designs per 
set, 5c, 10c, and 20c. CLINTON BROS. & 


CU., Clintonville, Conn. sts 
Chromo, Shells, Comic, Roses, Scrolls, &c., Cards, 








NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JUNE 18. I8si. 
Steel Barb Wire Fencing. 
GALVANIZED OR PAINTED. 
TOW A 


SOLE 


5:3 Beekman 


PLOW Co 


AMES ‘PATENT 
Centennial Swivel Plows, 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MAKERS, 





= F: 
= 


CHILLED 


SWIVEL 


—— 
>> 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 


Mt .. 


New Work. 





Ease of Operation. Send for 


26teops 


“Moutor” Self and Hand: 


The Strongest, the Cheapest, and the Best Rake ever offered to the 


THE HOLLINGSWORTH IMPROVED 





a ae 


& 


Hum) Rake 


public. Can be 


used on the roughest lands, and cannot be surpassed tn Simplicity, Compactness, and 
llustrated Circular, 


“CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOWS. 
HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 


38 So. Market St.. Boston, Mass., 


and Higganum, Conn. 





THE STANDARD 


W Mode: Suckey 





Seasons and still in advance 


Twenty-five 
of all other 


Machines in 








THE RICHARDSON I'G C0, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


AGENTS FOR BOSTON. 


HAYING TOOLS. 





— 


WALTER A. WE 
27,903 Sold in (880. 
NEW CHAMPION 
AND— 
YANKEE RAKES. 
MUDCETT TEDDER. 


WARRANTED SECOND 
IN THE MARKET. 


IXL SPRINC TUC LINK, 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF HAYING TOOLS. 


Call 


ALL 


or send for our prices before purchasi 


WHITTEMGRE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
SO & 82 So. Market Street. 





NOVELLO! 


DITSON & CO. are the sole agents for the Ur 





States for the magnificent Novello List of Oratorix 
Operas, Glees, Part-Songs, &c. The separate An 
thems, Choruses, or Glees, cost but 6 cts. to 10 ects 


each, and are very largely used for occasional singing 
The following are excellent and practical instructive 








Hail, thou heaven born Prince of Peace! 

Hail, thou Son of Righteousness!” 
From the attractive title to the last page, outside and 
inside, the whole book is full of Life, and full of Light 
Send stamps for specimen copy. Specimen pages free: 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
te 





Active Ladies and Gentl' men to sell the most com- 
plete and accurate Edition of the Revised New 
Testament, with « full history of its Revision. It 
is far outselling all other works. 40,000 already 
sold. Can fill large orders at once. Agents are 
making $20 to $50 per week. Millions want this 





50 name on, in case, 10c, Potter & Co., Montowese, 
Conn. 9teopl7 


work. Outfit 50c. No time to lose. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal St., Boston, 4023 


W do al practical K ead ‘ 
} ir ‘ whee yg g 
a t x power t t 

u , a t Ri Tees’ necks 
other ma es " i agzing 
front of ax 

Does 4 ‘ 

1 ake y y } 

Mak eve w 4 

ks and cradle 
hi 1 z 
i ig 

lias 1 sing “ r 
bar in x 

In ia aud 
parts « ‘ 

a) “ ? “ 

‘ ‘ s ¢ st x 

ed l t iB 

Hias less i er i A ry 
I x 4 

From 4 
kept rder by ar iinary farn ud 

HAS NO MYSTERY OF CEARINC. 

The bar f t across t frame, and t 

n be | el ye akin 4 

irm Wagon wl , B : 

eld 

No ’ ackKiing SWive 1p evera, 

neta iuble to g t 

rhe | keve wave and always ready 
for work, a ‘ . mor : less injury 
than 

Wi g grass i all grass w r t n 
can be l, and is of Lighter Draft than any 
other Machine made. 

Phese t Ista 
made the Bucke STANDARD. 

The highest « ri sis 
equal to the 1 key The I - few 
parts and great ‘ i at ‘ ma 
chines can her it is the Best and Cheap- 
eat, and the u a i ftari . i think of 


OD MOWER. 


TO NONE 


Fewness of Parts and Great Simplicity. | ™ 


works, and are called “Primers,” but are really a great | 
deal more : 
1. Rudiments of Music. By Cummings..¢ 5 
2. Art of Piano Playing. By lancer 1 
3. The Organ. Wy Stainer x ore 
4. Singing. By Randeg 
5. Musical Forms. by lau 3 ( 
6. MWarmony. By Stair o-8 — 1. 
7. Instrumentation. | l’rou 
&. Violim. By Tours. . ° ° 1 
9. Musical Terms. [iy ~ sinc : — 
10. Composition. By > er owes 1. 

LIGHT AND LIFE. 
A new Sunday School Song Book. By R. M. McIN 
TOSH. Price 35 cents. Liberal reduction for quanti 
ties. 

“Light and Life to all he brings, 

Risen with healing on his wings, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, | 


‘The Meadow Kine Mower ! 





iched until the various it t 
EADOW KING MOWER fe 
re-ent owner 


mbining the se 


* and 





succeeded ‘ wer 
tedt all ¢ * "4 
I Il ra 
rculars or further information, address 
FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Maine. 
it Gen Agent New Engla and Provinces 





Dy 
/S/REFRIGERATOR 


+ MANUFACTURED BY 


D.EDDY & SON. 


-_ BOSTON. MASS..U.S.A. 


bOcS50 56060085 


boa. 







Teles Peeve Te WeVeT HH 

















\ ANU FACTURED AND IN CONSTANT 
4 se tor thirty-four years, they are now and have 
been for over thirty years sold by a K stablish 
ments throughout the country who s Refrig - 
They ¢ \ ill the Modern improvements, are 

ss icc, and will last longer than a 


Leading Refrigerator, 
nd any person buying them will get more for their 


mor th Ther 


i2 O NOW IN 


an in any other make, 


0,00 


USE, 


at other makers are g£ mitate 
EDDY REFRIGERATOR 
fot t r superiority, as none but tirst-class 
gz + are tated. Call and examine them 
For Sale by Dealers throughout the 
Country. 6w: 


WHEELER'S ECLIPSE WINDMILL. 














in New England. © t 
many testimonials from lead 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from Harvey D. PARKE! 
yropriet of the world re 

nowned Parker House in Seiten 

PARKER Hovusg, Boston, Jan, 12th, 1881 
L. H. WieeLer, Ese 
Dear Sir I take pleasure in testifying t! 

one of your 10 feet Eclipse Windmills at m 

Sux » Which h een in constant us 

luris ch time it has required r aire 

ha us to the purchase of two 

kin indinills which were c¢ vt 

anda at source of annoya ‘ epar 

nore fully to appreciate the Eclipse, and do unhesita 

ingly pronounce it the best Wind Engine I ever saw 


and all that can be desired. 
This small mill ly of 





pumps a sup] water for 75 ani- 
mals and three large greenhouses. 
ery truly, H. D. PARKER 


Apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
S2w 16 Boston, Mass, 
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Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co, 
MANUFACTURI 

Superphosphate, 
Dry Cround Fish Cuano, 


Pine Island Cuano and 
FISH AND POTASH 


‘ 
‘ 





¢ Fish and Potash is the best General Fert!! 









lication, in the market, at its 
o acco, Corn and Pots 
d for Grain and Grass 
he Guaranteed Analysis of its contents is 
on each bag. If we have no agent in your 
send for pamphlet containing directions for use, 
At ses, Testimonials, and other valuable matter 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
NEW LONDON, CT. 


PENSION 


17t9 


For SOLDIERS, 





widows, fathers, wm ) 
| hildren, Thousands yetentitled. Pens 
| { f luss finger,toe.eye or ruptnre,var sev ‘ 
ny Discase. Thousands of pensioners and 
SMiersenttiel to INCREASE and BOUNTY 
PATENTS procured for Inventors s rs 


oghtand sold. S 





uw 





rocured, bous 
, i, for your rights at once 
v e Citise 








am, s for’ n-Soldier,’’ ar 
and Bounty laws, blanks and instruct 
can refer to thousands of Pensioners and Client 
Address WN. W. Fitgmorald s Co. Pex ION & 
Patent Att'ys, Loc 0x 535, Washington, D.C, 


8teowl7 


ECCS FOR HATCHINC, 
| en ALL ah A VARIETIES OF PURE 
bred Poultry, Br 


ahmas, Cochins, Qamburgs, 


| Polish, Leghorns, Langshan, P?. Rocks, Roven, l’ekin, 





Cayuga and ’ckin Ducks. Eggs caretully packed from 
our prize birds, $1.50 per 18. Twa or more settings 
$1.00 per 13. Our P. Rocks and Pekins have never 


been beat. A few first-class fowls and Berkshire pigs 
for sale. SMITH & BRO., — 
l3teow1l Stony rook, N. Y. 

















Poetry, 
From Harper's Bazar. 


NANCY’S MIND ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


AUNT 


NY MARGARET EB. SANGSTER, 


And this is the new New Testament, 
And ‘tis come in the sweet 0’ the year, 

When the fields are shining in cloth-of- gold, 
And the birds are singing 80 clear; 

And over and into the grand old text, 
Reverent and thoughtful men, 

Through many & summer and winter past, 
Have been peering with book and pen, 


rill they've straightened oe —- and tenses out, 
»pped each obsolete phrase, 
Rate the strong, old-fashioned words 
fo our damntier modern ways; 
Collated the ancient manuscripts, 
Particle, verb and line, 
And faithfully done their very best 
ro improve the book divine. 





I haven't a doubt they have meant it weil, 
But it is not clear to me 

Phat we needed the trouble it was to them, 
On either side of the sea 

1 cannot help it, a thought that comes 
You know I am old and plain 

But it seems like touching the ark of God, 

And the touch to my heart is pain 

For ten years past, and for five times ten 
At the back of that, my dear, 

I’ve made and mended and toiled and saved, 
With my bible ever near 

Sometimes it was only a verse at morn 
Phat lifted me up trom care, : 

Like the springing wings of a sweet voiced lark 
Cleaving the golden air; 





And sometimes on Sunday afternoons 
"Twas a chapter rich and long, 

That came tg my heart in its weary hour 
With the lilt of a triumph song. 

I studied the precious words, my dear, 
Vhen a child at my mother’s knee, 
And [ tell vou the Bible I've always had 

rood enough book fur me 
fd 


I may be stubborn and out of date, 


But my hair is white as snow, 


And | love the things I learned to love 
In the beautiful long ago. 
cant be changing at my t 


t hie, 
would be losing a part of myself. 
You may lay the new New Testament 
Away on the upper shell 
I cling to the one my good man read 

In our fireside prayers at night, 
lo the one my little children lisped 

Ere they faded out of my sight. 
I shall gather my dear ones close again 
Where the many mansions be, 

till then the Bible I've always had 
vod enough book for me 








Che Story Celler. 


From the Cornhill Magazine. 


THE STORY OF THE WHITE CZAR. 


E-very one remembers, or has read how, for 


some vears alter the Peace of Paris and the 
accession of the late Czar, it was said that 
Russia ‘‘sulked,” or that Russia ‘‘rested”- 


the words getting to be chara teristic in Eng- 
land, the one of the patriotic school (those 
who had been, or who would like to have 
been thought to have been, ‘tin the Crimea 
damme”) the other of the Manchester school 
and its humble admirers. In a certain nar- 
row sense, both terms were true, in a wider 
and better sense, neither—as has been abun- 
dantly testified by recent competent writers. 
Russia was smitten with wonder and shame at 
her defeat, and at the utter collapse of the 
magnificent autocrati of Nicholas. 
Sut these teelings did not last long. Only 
those who knew the Russian character can be- 


sVvstem 

















lieve how quickly shame and indignation pass- 
ed in all sin erity into penitence before 
Heaven, and how the wild throes of that 
again gave speedy birth to ecstatic resolves and 
schemes tor the most search social and 
fiscal retorms—in theory. 

The pAilosophe liberals in particular, when 
the countrys rot wind of the Czar’s emancipa- 
tion idea, were carried away by the most un- 
bounded enthusiasm, such enthusiasm as ordi- 
nary Englishmen have no conception of, as 


Ol 
ssible to be felt on this side of 
Europe only by people of Celtic stock. Eng- 
ve a foolish insular habit of sneer- 
thing of this kind they fail to un- 
‘‘sentiment,” by the mere name 
ng and dismissing it: or of denying 


seems p 





j iw it hypocrisy. Of the 
* > all “ 4 
ess of this Russian enthusiasm there 
can surely be scar a doubt, when it is re- 


membered that very many, if not most, of the 
enthusiasts were Nobles, who fully expected 
to lose seriously by the great emancipation 
1 other projected reforms, but who were 
ady to sacrifice their interests ior the good 
' their country to prove ina fine theoretical 














way how sweet it is pro patria ri. They 
expected that in ‘tsomething less than no 
time” their dear country, with a reforming 


White Czar at its head, would be not merely 









abreast ot the Nations of Western Europe, 
but far ahead of them, in the very van of 
liberty and civilization. Whether it was 6 


wise enthusiasm, likely to lead to much prac- 


tical result, is another question. 

It will be remembered how these generous 
gentlemen were disappointed and snubbed as 
soon as the great idea began to take practical 
shape; how the neblesse had been asked to 
send through their Marshals to the Czar sug- 
gestions as to the great emancipation and cog- 
nate questions, how they rejoiced at this, be- 
cause they took it for a sign that the Czar 
was to break the Tchinovnik, or bureaucratic 
yoke, and to settle and arrange all retorms in 
consultation with a Parliament of his nobles 
and notables; and how, after all, it was ap- 
parent that the bureaucracy had triumphed 
over both Czar and nobles, and were arrang- 
ing things pretty much as they pleased. The 
following authentic story concerns that crisis 
and is very characteristic of the the temper 
to which the Russian nobles had been brought. 

In the winter of 1860-61 Olgaroff, a 
wealthy noble of a northern district, was at 
home sulking and smarting under what he 
considered the humiliating trick that had been 
played on him and his peers. Ile was Mar- 
shal of his district, and the long, elaborate 
an eloquent report he had drawn up and sent 
into St. Petersburg had been, like other re- 
ports, disregarded and thrown aside for Waste 
paper. He was eight-and-twenty, liberal, 
philosophic and excitable; he was unmarried, 
and had now for eompany in the house with 
him his old mother, a shrewd, cheerful friend 
of a squat Finnish figure, and a collection of 
new books, mostly magazines 

One morning Olgaroff and his friend sat 
smoking in the stifling stove-warmed room he 
called his own, when in the stil! crisp air with- 
out could be heard the jingle of bells, and 
presently the strange, remonstrant cry with 
which a Russian driver appeals to his horses. 

“Ivan,” cried Olgaroftf, letting the maga- 
zine drop which he had been loosely holding 
in his fingers. ‘*Ivan Ivan’itch !” 

In the passage was heard a growling like 
that of a big dog leaping, and the door was 
opened and disclosed a big old man ina sheep- 
skin, with sharp, fearless eyes looking out of 
a mass of gray hair. He stood in the door- 
way without a word. 

“Oh!” said Olgaroff, ‘‘go and see who that 
is come.” 

Ivan went out, leaving the door open for 
his return. In a few moments he returned 
leisurely, and said: **Feodor Demidoff.” 
‘‘Ivan,” said Olgaroff, turning to his friend, 
8 quite independent and republican already. 
It only wants to turn his sheepskin the other 
way to make him a free citizen at once.” 

**See,” said Ivan, taking no notice of his 
words, ‘‘you are burning your shoes on the 
stove.” 

“Go,” said Olgaroff, ‘‘and 
here.” 

Feodor entered, a tallish, fair, middle-aged 
man, wrapped in furs. With an easy nod to 
Olgaroff and his friend he began ridding 
himself ot his wraps. 

“See there, blockhead,” 
Ivan, who stood 
hel Fs ” 

“Old sticks,” said Ivan, lending an unwill- 
ing hand, ‘‘must stir about, while young ones 
get warped with being idle.” 

Feodor, with a laugh, and with an inclina- 
tion of his head toward Ivan, and a quick 
glance to Olgaroff as it to say, ‘He is still 
the same Ivan, then,” shook off his wraps 
into Ivan’s hands, and satdown. But turning 
suddenly as the old fellow was going out, he 
cried: **No, no, Ivan, my friend, 1 am not 
going to lend you those things to curl your- 
self up and go to sleep in. See, you had bet- 
ter leave them here.” Ivan turned and did as 
he was bid, with a look of disgust. ‘*Now 
you can go and warm yourself with prayers 
for the Little Father, and with confessing the 
many sins you must have committed in your 
foolish old life.” 3 

“Feodor Demidoff,” said Ivan, coming a 
step nearer, without a trace of anger. ‘I 
have never in all my life done any wrong I 
know of; except, perhaps,” he added, atter 
an odd, reflective pause, ‘‘that I have never 
had enough food or enough sleep.” And he 
went out. 

“The lazy dog!” exclaimed Feodor. 
garoff looked at the stove and was 
The Finnish friend smiled. ‘Does he.” con- 
tinued Feodor, ‘‘know? Does he understand 
what is going to happen ?” 

‘He knows, as they all do. He believes 
what he hears said, that the good Little Fa- 
ther is going to take all the land from the 
masters to give them, and he thinks it good. 
But as to understanding liberty and that, it is 
to him nothing. He has been all his days 
more independent than if he were free and 
earning wages.” 

bog es,” said Foedor; ‘‘my creatures all 
think the land is going to pass all into their 
possession. I used to find them on the sly, 
before the ground was covered, standing 
alone coveting some desirable plot; and of 
course they feel sure of it, because it looks as 
if their Little Father were doing this against 
the will and over the head of the nobles.” 

“Tt is unbearable! It is atrocious treach- 
ery !” exclaimed Olgaroff, starting up. 

‘It is!” echoed the Finnish friend. 


ey 
i 


bring Feodor 


said Olgaroff to 


looking on, can’t you 


Ol- 
silent. 


PHE 


“But of course we know,” said Feodor with 
a quick look, ‘*that we have the officials and 
the Court to thank for this. I know Alexan- 
der Nicola'tch well enough before he became 
Czar; if he had been surrounded by his old 
friends he never would a put this disgrace 
on his loyal, generous nobles. 

“No,” said Olgarofl; ‘‘but what does that 
matter now ?” : 

“Well, this. I havea magnificent idea. I 
have driven over expressly to have dinner and 
to discuss it with you. We must strike a 
grand coup. See here. The Czar is coming 
in a day or two to Zeliadoft’s for bear-hunt- 
ing; there will then be many old friends 
about him. The ukase, as you know, is not 
yet issued. Could we not in a week or so get 
many of our party, of our way of thinking, 
assembled at Moscow, and—hey, presto !— 
whisk our Little Father off there, impress him 
with the injustive and shame he is doing us 
and get him to cancel this Tchinovnic busi- 
ness before it goes further? He has a kind, 
gentle heart, has the Little Father. Could 
not this in some way be done !” 

Olgaroff looked in silence at Feodor, and 
from him to his friend, who looked trustfully 
back to him. He grew pale and bit his nails ; 
his fingers trembled visibly ; his excitable na- 
ture was seized by the audacity of the idea, 
though he could not disregard its peril. 

“Yes: but how?” said he, walking up and 
down. ‘How can you get him to Moscow ?” 
He stopped full before Feodor. ; 

“That's it. That's what I came to advise 
with you about. You are rather clever at 
hitting upon plots and expedients.” 

Olgaroff resumed his pacing up and down, 
showing by his little nervous actions—biting 
his fingers, picking his teeth, grinding his 
hands together, kicking at some scraps of pa- 
per on the floor—the stew of excitement he 
was in. The little Finnish friend puckered 
his good-humored face and tried to look as if 
he were thinking hard. Olgaroff seized a 
book and threw it into his friend's lap; a 
magazine and threw it to Feodor. ‘‘Try,” 
said he, ‘‘and got hold of a hint.” He him- 
self restlessly poked about and walked about ; 
taking up a magazine, peeping into it and 
throwing it down with an impatient ‘Tush !” 
snatching a book from the shelves and play- 
ing the same tricks with it. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘bear- 
hunting you said? Here, I have it !—reading 
from a book—‘Enter a man dressed as a bear.’ 
That's the very thing! Look!” He dashed 
at one of one of Feodor's turs, a fine bear- 
skin, with the head dressed to serve as a hood. 
This he threw about his Finnish friend, call- 
ing to him to ‘‘stand up.” ‘He will be the 
very figure to enter asa bear. There is up- 
stairs a very fine complete skin of a big bear 
my father shot. We will disguise him in it. 
We must have no confederates—only we 
three. It might miscarry else. Him there 
and a handkerchief with chloroform—you 
have heard of chloroform?—we make our 
simple, harmless means. Is it not a good 
idea ?” 

“I do not quite understand—” 

‘*Here, sluggish head! We write at once 
to our friends all round to meet me at once 
in Moscow and wait. Ina few days after the 
Czar bas come and settled himself comfort- 
ably with the Zeliadotfs, we are sure to be in- 
vited to joina hunt. You and I are both 
known as good hunters. Presently we get the 
Little Father's ear. He likes an adventure, 
does he not?” 

**He does.” 

**We whisper him that we know of a most 
huge bear across our way in the forest, and 
get him to draw himself away from his at- 
tendants and the rest, that we may have a 
good shot all by ourselves. He”, pointing to 
his friend, ‘‘shall be our great and tight- 
hugging bear. Oh, do not fear, little one; 
our ritles shall be without ball, and we shall 
see that the Little father’s is the same. ‘This 
bear shall be in a pre-arranged ditticult spot 
—that bit of delile fifteen versts from here is 
best—you know it? We shall let the Little 
Father advance to give the shot; the bear, of 
course, comes on; we shoot; the bear comes 
with arush and hugs the Little Father, lets 
him smell his handkerchief, and we carry him 
insensible to the sledge we have in waiting, 
and away through the forest to Moscow. 
Does it please you?” 

“It is perfect!” exclaimed Feodor. 

‘‘And I am to be the bear?” 
friend, with a shrewd twinkle 
practice hugging. Have you any— 

**No, no, little one !” cried Olgaroff. 
that.” 

There was a shuflling in the passage, a 
fumbling at the door, and Ivan appeared and 
said: ‘**Dinner.” 

In the still, hard winter, traveling is much 
more rapid than at any other time of the year. 
Friends were quickly communicated with, and 
advised to rendezvous by a certain time at 
Moscow and wait, and they would see what 
they would see. I have bad no precise intor- 
nation as to how long this took, or how long 
it was before the invitation came to the two 
chief conspirators to join the Imperial hunt; 
but I have understood it all fitted well with 
their expectations. The Finnish bear was at 
his savage post in the head of the stiff little 
defile, and the sledge waited withdrawn some 
little way in the forest. 

The Czar always fretted against the cere- 
monials of ‘‘attendance.” The Zeliadoffs 
were particulary obsequious and troublesome 
in these respects, and the Czar, when he 
chanced to overhear (as he was meant to do) 
one famous bear-hunter, Demidoff, say to an- 
other, Olgaroff, ‘*] wish we could let the Lit- 
tle Father know, without any one else know- 
ing, of that big brute over our way in the 
forest. Wouldn't it be grand sport ?” 

*‘Ah, what's that ?” said he, aside. 

‘A great bear, sir,” whispered Demidoff, 
‘‘we would like you to get a shot at. Only, 
sir, we think there would be no adventure nor 
eport in it it we go to find him in a crowd.” 

“Yes; let us get away, Demidoft,” said the 
Czar. ‘But I should have my trusty old 
huntsman with me, should I not?” 

“Tf you had him with you, sir, how could 
you slip away from the company? You and 
he both absent, they would soon miss you, 
and come hallooing about and spoil the whole 
game; and we have an old man with us, the 
finest bear-hunter in the country. See, there 
is Berinsy, something like you, sir, and keeps 
always well in front of the hunt; tell your 
old huntsman to attach himself to him, then 
they will think there you are in front.” 

‘A good idea. So, gentlemen, I am with 
you,” said he, with the zest of a school-boy to 
get out of bounds. ‘*I will slip away among 
the trees—this way, is it not—as soon as ever 
I can.” 

Olgaroff stood a little aloof, gnawing his 
finger. 

When the hunt was well started into the 
forest they observed the Czar at a favorable 
moment slip behind a tree, and then, when the 
hunt had passed on, from tree to tree into the 
haze of the forest. They—Demidoff and 
Olgaroff, that is, with their stolid attendant, 
Ivan Ivan’itch—burriedly followed. When 
they came up with the Czar he laughed 
cheerily like a school-boy, and seemed not a 
little surprised at their glum looks. 

“Think it is rather a rash adventure after 
all, perhaps, eh?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Demidoff; ‘‘we are nu- 
merous enough and strong enough to face and 
kill the fiercest bear that ever trod the forest. 
Only we must get on the track quickly and 
quietly; the place where we last saw him is 
not far off. Permit me, sir, to look to the 
loading of your gun.” 

‘‘Feodor,” whispered Olgaroff, ‘‘I don’t 
like it at all. It’s mad. Is there no way of 
getting out of it ?” 

‘Eh ?” said the Czar with a turn. 

“Olgaroff was saying, sir, am I sure I am 
not getting out of the way? See, here is the 
track, the marks of his big ‘cushions.’ Peace, 
little one; peace, child ;"—to the dogs Ivan 
held in leash, which were growing restlesss, 
sniffing and whining. 

They pushed on steadily and in silence. 
Demidoff supporting well the pretence of 
tracking the bear, Olgaroff scarcely at all. 
On and on, among the trees, over the smooth, 
hard snow, till they neared the defile. 

Ivan Ivan’itch was leading. Presently he 
stopped, and motioned to the others to stop, 
too. He laid his ear to the ground, and al- 
most immediately rose, looking as alert as his 
dogs. He pointed forward into the little de- 
file, which seemed to have been originally a 
mere wide crooked crack or fissure in a 
roughish hillock, and to have been further 
widened and worn by the weather of centu- 
ries. Ivan led on into a turn in the defile. 
Peeping from behind a tree that grew at the 
angle, he whispered eagerly, ‘Oh, Holy 
Mother, what an infidel of a brute! Come, 
Little Father, stand behind this tree. It is 
odd. He looks terribly roused and growls 
deep. Hark! Mark for the left shoulder, 
Little Father, a little behind it. So, 80; 
there’s for you, my big black hugger!” 

“Tush!” exclaimed the Little 
‘Missed! Be quick, friends,” cried 
hastily reloading, **he is coming on apace.” 

The sight of the reloading, with ball, of 
course, and the sound of the bear's deep 
growl, struck a strange fear to Olgaroff’s 
heart. 

“I never heard the little one,” whispered he 
to Demidoff, who was quietly taking aim, 
‘*growl like that !” 

“Tush!” said Demidoff, ‘the takes his part 
better than you do. He growls well.” He 
fired. ‘Pah! Splintered only the bark of a 
—_ Now, Olgaroff, he is ‘not ten yards 
off. 

Ivan looked amazed at this ineffectual 
shooting ; but his master, at least, was a cool, 
steady shot. Olgaroff went behind the tree, 
but had no sooner looked than he started back 
white and trembling, and exclaiming : ; 

It is a bear! There is blood on his 
shoulder and his muzzle! It is a bear! 

“God confound the man!” cried the Czar, 
advancing for a shot. ‘What did he think it 
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was—a jackass ?” 














“Oh, fly, sir! fly! he is here!” — 

“Fly, sir! Are you an Olgaroff?” 

He fired, and this time the bear was hit; 
but still on he came, with greater fury and 
deeper growls now that he saw his assailants. 
There was no time to reload before he would 
be upon them. If they attempted to escape 
out of that difficult = he would overtake 
them before they had got twenty yards. 
Demidoff was now alive to the fact and 
roused his energies; Olgaroff stood white 
and helpless, leaning against the tree. 

‘Let loose the dogs, Ivan,” said Demidoff. 

One was at once seized in a fatal hug, and 
the bear, leaving the other to ‘gnaw at his 
toes,” advanced on his hind legs against Dem- 
idoff, who met him with his knife. But the 
bear seemed with ease to brush aside the 
weapon, and at once to get the man in his 
embrace. ‘There was a crunch. 

-*Great God !” cried Olgaroff, and fled. 

The Czar advanced with his knife, when an 
exposed tendon of the tree root tripped him 
up. The knife flew from his hand, and he 
sprawled on the ground at the very feet of 
the bear. The brute growled, and loosened 
his embrace ot Demidoff. 

‘*Hist! Little Father!” whispered Ivan, the 
old hunter. ‘*Lie still !” 

At the same moment he stepped forward 
and drove his knite into the bear's heart. 

. *. 7 - * 7 * 


And that was the end of the Olgaroff- 
Demidoff conspiracy, of which the Czar him- 
selt never knew more than that it was an ex- 
citing adventure with a big bear, made the 
more memorable by the death of one com- 
panion and the extraordinary cowardice of 
another, by the discovery some distance off of 
the crushed and torn body of a man in a com- 
plete bearskin, and by the acquisition of a 
faithful servant in Ivan Ivan'itch. How long 
“the friends” cooled their heels in Moscow 
waiting to see what they would see, I never 
heard; nor did Olgaroff. He left Russia that 
very day and has never returned. 





THE BRAKEMAN’S STORY. 





A rough-looking man? Yes, perhaps I am. 
We ain’t all of us responsible for our outside 
husk, no more than a horse-chestnut ora 
hazel nut is. The kind of life I lead can’t be 
lived in white kid gloves and dress coats. I 
wasn’t brought up with many advantages, and 
I'm only a brakeman on the Rensselaer & 
Saratoga Line. Old Jones was telling you 
about me, was he, sir? He'd better hold his 
tongue. There’s more profitable subjects of 
conversation than I am. But Old Jones 
means well enough, and if he told you to ask 
me how that stripe of white hair came on my 
black mane, | ain’t the man to go back on 
him. Qh, you needn't beg my pardon, sir! 
I don’t mind talking about it now, though the 
time was when I| couldn't speak of it without a 
big lump coming in my throat. 

We hadn't been married long, Polly and 
me, when it happened. Polly was as trim 
and bright-eyed a slip of a girl+as ever you'd 
wish to see. She was one of the waitresses 
in the Albany lunch room; and the first time 
I ever set eyes upon her I made up my mind 
to make that girl my wife. So, when they 
raised my wages, I took heart and asked her 
if she would have them with me, with a wed- 
ding ring thrown into the bargain. 

**Do you really mean it, Jake?” said she, 
looking me fully in ghe face, with those dark 
blue eyes of hers, that are like skies in the 
night. 

**T do really mean it, Polly,” said I. 

‘*Then,” said she, putting both her hands 
into mine, “I'll trust you. I’ve no living rel- 
ative to advise me, so I can only take counsel 
with my heart.” 

So we were married. I rented a little one- 
story house, under the hill on the height that 
overlooked the Hudson—a cozy place, with a 
good-sized wood-pile at the rear, for winter 
meant winter in those parts and the snow 
used to be drifted up even with our door yard 
fence maay and many acold grey morning. 
And everything went smooth until Polly be- 
gan to object to my mates at the White 
Blackbird, and the Saturday evenings I spent 
with the boys, after my train was safely run 
on the side track at the junction. 

‘Why, Polly, girl,” said I, ‘‘where’s the 
harm? <A man can't live by himself, like an 
oyster in its shell, and a social glass never yet 


harmed any one.” 
“No,” said Polly, ‘‘not a social glass, 


Jake, but the habit. And if you would only 
put every five cent piece that you spent for 
liquor into our little Bertie’s tiny savings 
bank—” 

“Pshaw!” said I. ‘I’m not a drunkard, 
and I never mean to become one. And no 
one likes to be preached to by his wife, Polly. 
Remember that, my girl, and you'll save 
yourself a deal of trouble.” 

I kissed her and went away. But that was 
the beginning of the little, grave shadows, 
that grew on my Polly's tace, like a creeping 
tog over the hills, and that she has never got 
rid of since. 

It was asore point between us—what the 
politicians call a vexed question. I felt that 
Polly was always watching me; and I didn't 
wish to be put in leading strings by a woman. 
So—I shame to say it—I went to the White 
Blackbird ottener than ever, and I didn’t of- 
ten count the glasses of beer that I drank, 
and once or twice, of a particularly cold 
night, I let myself be persuaded into drinking 
something stronger than beer; and my brain 
wasn’t the kind that could stand liquid fire 
with impunity. And Polly cried, and I lost 
my temper, and—well, I don’t like to think of 
all these things now. Thank goodness, they 
are over and gone. 

That afternoon, as I stood on the back plat- 
form of my car, with my arms folded and my 
eyes fixed on the snowy waste of fiat fields 
through which the iron track seemed to ex- 
tend itself like an endless black serpent, I 
looked my own life in the face. I made up 
my mind that I had been behaving like a 
brute. 

‘“‘What are those senseless fellows at the 
White Blackbird to me,” muttered I, ‘‘as 
compared with one of Polly’s sweet, bright 
looks? I will give the whole thing up. I'll 
draw the line just here now. We shall be off 
duty early to-night. Ill go home and aston- 
ish Polly !” 

But as night fell, the blinding drift ofa 
great snow storm came wis it. We were 
belated by the snow which collected on the 
rails, and when we reached Earldale there 
was alittle girl, who had been sent on in the 
care of the conductor, who must wait either 
three or four hours for @ way train in the cold 
and cheerless station, or be taken home 
across a snowy field by some one who knew 
the way. 

I thought of my own little children. ‘‘I’ll 
take her,” said I—and lifting her up, I gath- 
ered my coarse, warm coat about her, and I 
started for the long, cold walk under the 
whispering pines along the edge of the river. 

I honestly believe she would have frozen to 
death it she had been left in the cold station 
until the way train could call for her. And 
when I had left her safe in charge of her aunt, 
I saw by the old kitchen time-piece that it 
was ten o'clock. 

‘*Polly will think I have slipped back into 
the Slough of Despond,” I said to myself, 
with a half smile; ‘‘but I'll give her an agree- 
able surprise !” 

Ploughing down amid the snowdrift through 
a grove of pine trees that edged a ravine at 
the back of my house, I sprang lightly on the 
door-step ; the door was shut and locked. I 
went around to the front. Here I effected an 
entrance, but the fire was dying on the hearth, 
and little Bertie, tucked up in his crib called 
out: 

‘‘Papa, is that you?” 

‘‘Where is mamma, my son?” I asked, 
looking eagerly around at the desolate room. 

“Gone out with the baby in her arms to 
look for you,” he said. ‘*Didn’t you meet 
her, papa ?” 

I stood a minute in silence. 

“Lie still, Bertie,” said 1, in a voice that 
sounded strange and husky even to myself. 
‘I will go and bring her back.” 

And | thought with dismay, of the blinding 
snowstorm outside, the treacherous gorges 
which lay between there and the White Black- 
bird, the trackless woods, through which it 
was difficult enough to find one’s way even in 
the sunshine of noonday, and—worst of all— 
the lonely track, across which an ‘‘express” 
shot like a meteor a few minutes before mid- 
night. Oh, heaven! what possible doom 
might I not have brought upon myself by the 
wretched passion in which I had gone away 
that morning ! 

The town clock, sounding dim and mufiled 
through the storm, struck eleven as I hurried 
down the hill, Eleven—and who knew what 
a length of time might elapse before I could 
find her? And like a fiery phantasmagoria 
before my mind’s eye, I beheld the wild rush 
of the midnight express, and dreaded—I knew 
not what. For all that I could realize was, 
that the storm was growing fiercer with every 
moment, and Polly and the baby were out in 
its fury! 

As steadily as I could, I worked my way 
down toward the track, but more than once I 
became bewildered, and had to stop and re- 
flect before I could resume my quest. And 
when at length I came out close to a ruined 
wood and.water station on the edge of the 
track, I knew that I was full half a mile below 
the White Blackbird. ¢ 

And in the distance I heard the long, shrill 
shriek of the midnight train. 

Some one else had heard it, too, for as I 
stood thus, I saw, faintly visible through the 
blinding snow, ashadowy figure issue from 
the ruined shed and come out upon the track, 
looking with a bewildered, uncertain air, u 
and down—the form of Polly, my wife, wi 
the little baby in her arms! 

I burried down to her as fast as the rapidly 
increasing snow drifts would let me, but it 
was only just in time to drag her from the 





place of peril, and stand, breathlessly holding 
her back, while the fiery-eyed monster of 
steam we 4 by with a rush and a rattle that 
nearly took away my breath. 

**Polly!” Leried. ‘Polly! speak to me!” 

She turned her wandering gaze toward me, 
with her vague eyes that seemed scarcely to 
recognize me. 

‘*Have you seen my husband?” said she; 
‘tone Jacob Cotterel, brakeman on the local 
express P” 

**Polly! littlke woman! don’t you know 
me ?” I gasped. 

‘And I thought, perhaps,” she added, va- 
cantly, ‘‘you might have met him. It’s very 
cold here, and—and—” 

And then she fainted in my arms. 

The long, long brain fever that followed 
was a sort of death. There was a time when 
they told me she would never know me again, 
but, thank God, she did. She recovered at 
last. And since that night I never have tast- 
eda drop of liquor, and, please heaven, I 
never will again. The baby, bless its dear 
little heart, wasn’t harmed at all. It lay 
snug and warm on its mother’s breast all the 
while. But if ] hadn't happened to be close 
by them at that instant, the night express 
would have ground them into powder. 

And the white stripe came into my hair up- 
on the night of that fearful snow storm. 
That's how it happened, sir. 





General Miscellany, 
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He sees when their footsteps falter, when their hearts 
grow weak and faint; 

le marks when their strength is failing, and listens 
to each complaint; 

He bids them rest for a season, for the 
grown too steep, 

And, tolded in fair, green pastures, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


pathway bas 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh tor the 
daylight's close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home and its 
sweet repose, 

So He calls them in from their labors, ere the shadows 
round them creep, 

And silently watching o’er them, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently, as a mother will hush to 


res 
The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on her 
breast. 
Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that made 
them weep, 
For with many a soothing promis 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 
He giveth it. Friends the dearest can never this boon 
bestow; 
But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid the 
features grow; : 
Their foes may gather about 
round them sweep, 
But, guarding them safe from danger, 
Ile giveth His loved ones sleep 


them, and storms may 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that oppress 


today, 

Like mists that clear in the sunlight, have noiselessly 
passed away, 

No call nor clamor can rouse them from slumbers so 


pure and deep, 
For only His voice can reach them 
Who giveth His loved ones slee 
- I 


Weep not that their toils are over; weep not that their 
race is run, 

Giod grant we may rest as calmly when our work, like 
theirs, isc done! 

Vill then we would yield with gladn« 
to Him to keep, 

And rest in the sweet assurance— 

He giveth His love 
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FRIED SALT PORK. 


It is really refreshing in these days of vege- 
tarianism, and health reform, and domestic 
hygiene and all that, to read an article like 
the following, which we extract from the May 
number of 7’he Sanifarian, which, by the 
way, is the most sensible medical journal! that 
comes to our table. Commenting upon the 
Herald report of a New York journalist who 
had tor many years been atilicted with dys- 
pepsia to such an extent that he could eat on- 
ly the most delicate fruits, but who found 
himself able, after spending a little time in 
Arizona, to eat fried salt pork three times a 
day, the editor says: 

Had he tried tne same diet before going, 
possibly he would have fared quite as well. 
He might have required a tew trips to Coney 
Island or Long Branch and back, ora daily 
walk before dinner from Printing House 
square to his up-town home, to stimulate bis 
appetite, when he would have found the same 
good effects from fried salt pork in New 
York asin Arizona. By ‘fried salt pork” 
we would be understood as recommending it, 
or some other kind of food containing a sufli- 
cient amount of digestible fat. 

The difference between salt pork and ba- 
con in this respect, if equally well prepared, 
ig a matter of taste, with either one, 
properly cooked and well-made hot griddle 
cakes, daily, for breakfast, journalists would 
rarely find it necessary to seek a better 
mate than may be found within easy access to 
New York; or a diet which will better forti- 
fy them against the common dangers of city 
filth. 

Fried salt pork or bacon, to be good, 
should be first simmered or parboiled ina 
sufficient quantity of water to dissolve out the 
excess of salt, and to make it tender, and 
then fried brown—not to a crisp. 
persons, amore delicate way is, after the par- 
boiling, to turn the slices in wheaten flour, 
and then fry them. 

“Delicate fruits” dict, particularly for 
breakfast, which ordinarily means abstinence 
from substantial fats, is the death of many 
journalists as well as other persons, whom 
journalists should teach to know better. 
store the old fashioned ‘‘hog and hominy” to 
its wonted place, and there would be such a 
falling off in the death rate hereabouts as 
would even astonish the keeper of the streets 
—so much better would people be able to 
withstand their vile emanations. In_ short, 
editors should teach the people in these lati- 
tudes, that, in one way or another, every full- 
grown man and woman, and every youth, re- 
quires about two ounces of some kind of fat 
daily, as a portion of his or her diet, and it 
not taken as food, the time is hastened when 
it has to be asa medicine, to simply prolong 
—it may be for a yearor two—a miserable ex- 
istence with consumption or other fatal disease 
in consequence ; ‘*dyspepsia” and loss of tat 
being commonly the first admonitions. <A 
journalist, or any other person in this latitude, 
who long neglects to take a due proportion of 
fatty tood to maintain bodily temperature, 
will soon find himself growing lean, his sys- 
tem will live upon its interstitial fat—that 
which is distributed throughout the bodily 
tissues of healthy persons—and he will short- 
ly begin to have dyspeptic symptoms, on ac- 
count of the deficiency in his food to maintain 
healthy nutrition. 

And for this condition, it is unfortunately 
too often the case, medicine or moonshine is 
given in promotion of the danger. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, is it, if such persons can be 
dispossessed of their infatuations by a trip to 
Arizona, or anywhere else, to restore them to 
asense of their wants, and the wit to use 
them. Many persons, who, from the cultiva- 
tion of a vitiated taste for delicacies, or un- 
der the influence of bad advice, have lost the 
power of assimilating the fat of meats, may 
do much towards regaining the lost power by 
the use of well made ‘‘shortened” bread— 
bread made of dough to which lard or butter 
is added; or some of the preparations of 
ground wheat or Indian meal. Of this latter, 
Jobnny cake and cush are particularly com- 
mendable. 

Johnny cake is made of coarse corn meal, 
mixed with boiling water and _ sufficient salt, 
shortened by the addition of lard. It should 
be well beaten or thoroughly stirred, and of 
such consistence as to be easily spread ona 
smooth board. ‘Thus prepared, place it up- 
right against proper supports on the hearth 
before the fire and bake it; when one side is 
baked turn it on the board and bake the other, 
and when well done on both sides serve it 
hot. 

Cush is coarse corn meal stirred in hot wa- 
ter to the consistence of a stiff paste, with sut- 
ficient salt, and shortened with lard, the same 
as Johnny cake, but, instead of toasting be- 
fore the fire, put the dough into a skillet over 
a hot fire, and stir constantly till done—about 
forty minutes; serve hot. 

The use of butter and olive oil, both at ta- 
ble and in cookery, should be encouraged, 
especially for young persons, whose taste for 
fat should be assiduously cultivated. 
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LUCKY SPORTSMEN. 

Seeking Bears and Finding the Animals, 

I had much talk with a miner who was on 

his way back to Georgia with his family after 
a residence of many years in the mining re- 
gions of the southwest. He has been living 
lately in the region of ‘*680 miles west” of 
some place I had never heard of before. He 
had a dry, condensed style of narration, as if 
be had but a small stock of language on hand, 
and must make every word tell as much as 
possible. He thought the rough justice of 
the mining regions as good as any; rather 
better, | suspected, than the elaborate and 
uncertain methods of civilization; said the 
west was a good country fora man to mind 
his own business in, and liked life there asa 
whole, but said the women and children got 
lonesome. I asked what people did there for 
amusement or entertainment. ‘‘Same as they 
do in other civilized countries, of course,” he 
replied ; which, considering what he told me 
of the wildness of life in that region, seemed 
so good an answer that I did not push my in- 
quiries further in that direction. But he went 
on: 
‘Some blamed fools hunt cinnamon bears 
when they can’t find nothing else to do. 
Now a cinnamon bear allus minds his own 
business, an’ the old settlers out thar knows 
too much to meddle with ’em. It’s the young 
ry hay mostly too fresh to keep long 
in that climit. 

“Not long ago,” he continued, ‘‘some Eng- 
lish fellers come out thar, an’ they must have 
a big hunt. They wanted me to go along be- 
cause I knowed the country, an’ they’d never 
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seen no cinnamon bears, but I hadn't no time | 
to hunt up other people's stock. Ef any 0’ 
their'n was lost it was all right for ‘em to find 
‘em, but they must excoose me. Well, they 
went up in the foot hills, an’ they had mighty 
good luck.” Here he paused, but knowing 
that it irritates such men to have a listener 
‘try to be so smart” as to anticipate what 
they are going to say, I waited. “Yes, 
mighty good luck. The bear knocked one 
horse over a bank, an’ broke the feller’s leg, 
an’ bis collar bone, an’ put his shoulder out of 
place. His hoss was hurt so they had to 
shoot it. "Nother chap found his bear, too, 
an’ the bear chawed him up, an’ knocked him 
around with sich a looseness that he didn’t 
know which one of the brothers be was. The 
rest o’ the party had to git some Chinamen 
from a minin’ camp to bring the hunters into 
town on a stretcher. So you see they found 
their bears an’ had fust-rate luck.”—Cor. N. 
Y. Tribune. 





THE YOUNG WOMAN’S FRONT HAIR, 


There is no season of the year when a 
young woman doesn't have all the trouble 
with her front hair that anybody ought to 
have with anything in this world, but in the 
soft summer weather the management of the 
front hair, or bangs, or frizzes, or whatever 
it all may be called, is quite too awfully dis- 
couraging for anything. During the cold and 
solid weather a young lady’s hair will stay 
anywhere she may put it; she may even hang 
it over the gas fixtures or on the towel rack 
and it will remain as complacently and un- 
rufiled as may be desired. The bandolining 
compounds know their place in the winter 
time and maintain their dignity. They can 
always be relied upon. But when the warm 
weather comes it is different. All front hair 
melts down as everything else melts. The 
bandolining glue won't hang together, and the 
young woman who goes out in good order, 
has no idea where she will find the most of 
her nice frizzes and bangs an hour hence. 
‘They have likely melted and run all around 
her forehead and into her eyes, and scattered 
back toward her ears, and generally given her 
a wild and horrible look which isn’t pretty. 
She knows she is a fright; she says soa 
thousand times aday. She goes around in 
search of mirrors to see just how awfully aw- 
ful she does appear, and pulls away at her 
hair until she gets it exactly where she doesn’t 
want it and goes riding home in the street- 
car with an unnatural excitement about her, 
cheeks flushed and knowing perfectly well 
that everybody is wondering what is the mat- 
ter 

This is a very severe trial to a young wo- 
man, but she endures it with a fortitude that 
would give way at the sight of a mouse. Any- 
body would suppose that one day's experience 
of this thing would be enough. But don’t tor 
amoment deceive yourself with the notion 
that it is. No sooner does she escape trom 
the public in this melted and demoralized con 
dition than she makes arrangements to go 
through it all again. She pastes her front 
hair in place with a patience and skill which 
would win her fame if devoted to some dura- 
ble work; she wraps an old and faded veil 
about her bead to keep the pasted tragments 
in place while in the house, and finally she 
goes out again, knowing as well as she knows 
anything—which is sometimes suspected to be 
not very much—that ina very short time she 
will be ina state of trouble and confusion 
about that front hair, as she has been many, 
many times before. ‘The young women will 
go on doing this as long as it is the fashion. 
It never occurs to them to doa sensible ora 
neat and tasteful thing in the way of fixing 
their hair unless it is the fashion for them to 
and sadly enough it must be said that 
anything so sensible is hardly ever fashiona- 
ble. 

rhe consolation which any suffering young 
woman has unquestionably, is that nearly 
every young woman is about as much ofa 
fright as she is. Co-operative misery, so to 
say, is always the more endurable. Every 
observing human being who goes where young 
women are on these summer-like days, must 
be convinced, however, of the great need of 
some which shall in 
mitigate the horrors of the feminine front hair 
In its present unprotected condition it ruins 
the pleasure of lite during the warm days and 
destroys the prettiest pictures of the drawing- 
room and the promenade can be no 
real happiness until front hair has been edu- 
cated to stay where it is put at all seasons of 
the vear, or unti!] young women have been ed- 
ucated notto put it where it is 
to expect it to stay.— Philadelphia 
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HINDOO SAINTS’ TRICKS. 

When lately returning from Bombay to In- 
Maharajah Holkar fell in with # saintly 
old gentleman named Jasawant Rao, of whose 
miraculous powers very strange tales are told. 
One day the wife of a wealthy native mer- 
chant dropped her nose-ring while in the act 
of presenting a cocoanut to the holy man. In 
vain did be politely request the lady to pick 
up her jewel; ahe vowed that she not 
be guilty of such profanity after it had fallen 
off of its own accord at bis feet. So Jasa- 
want Rao gave the ring to another woman 
who happened to be standing by, and return- 
ed the cocoanut to the merchant's wife, with 
directions that on reaching home she was to 
bathe, and then to break open the nut with 
her own hands. ‘These instructions being 
faithfully carried out, the lady was rewarded 
for her piety by finding her nose ornament in 

side the cocoanut. Such is the tale as related 
by a correspondent of a leading native jour- 
nal, who evidently believes implicitly in its 
truth. No doubt, a clever piece of jugglery. 

These saintly personages are often accom 

plished conjurors, and some of their appli- 
ances show remarkable ingenuity. One of 
these is a brass cup some three or four inches 
high, containing an upright figure of Luchmee, 
with her infant lying horizontally across her 
bent arms. One foot of the brass baby 

touches the upper edge of the cup; Luchmee 
stands on the bottom. On water being pour- 
ed in, the cup fills gradually unt:l the fluid 
reaches the infant’s foot, when a miracle takes 
place. ut runs the water from a hole in the 
bottom of the cup underneath Luchmee’s feet, 
but which does not apparently penetrate to 
the inside, and the stream never ceases for a 
moment until every drop is drained out. 
There is a small hole in the side of the cup 
close to where the infant's foot touches the 
rim, but the odd thing is that although the 
water only commences to run out of the bot- 
tom of the cup when it reaches this orifice, the 
flow continues after the surface of the fluid 
has fallen below the only apparent exit from 
the cup. We believe this ingenious appara- 
tus is much used in some parts of India to de- 
lude the ignorant into a belief in the miracu- 
lous powers of wandering saints.—/ondon 
Globe. 
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GHOSTS. 

There is a house in Coatham, Yorkshire, in 
which a weeping woman is said to hang over 
the cradle of any child who sleeps in a par- 
ticular room. Ney, more, one babe over 
whom this weird visitant was seen to bend, is 
reported to gaze into vacancy and see her 
still, though no other eyes are conscious of 
her presence. There is a house at Catford 
Bridge, in which dwelt, until quite recently, a 
gentleman well known in London circles and 
his wife and child. The wife saw a little man 
in a gray coat cross her bed-room one night, 
and disappear, as it were, into the cheval 
glass. She said nothing about it, but a short 
time afterward, in the same room, the nurse 
exclaimed that she had seen what must have 
been her father’s ghost; she knew him, she 
said, ‘‘by his gray coat.” Still, nothing was 
said to the master of the house until he, in 
his turn, called upstairs to his wife in a startled 
voice, and in his fright dropped the candle- 
stick, exclaiming he had seen a man in gray 
going up the stairs. Here, then, were three 
independent witnesses of the same ghostly 
visitor, evidently one very like the ancestral 
spectre of the House of Douglas. 

But, indeed, authentic ghost stories—that 
is to say, Occurrences vouched for by perfect- 
ly honest observers, who, at all events, really 
believe they saw that to which they bear wit- 
ness—are endless, as are the tales of appear- 
ances to friends and relatives at a distance 
just as the soul was, presumably, leaving the 
body. There are a vast number, too, of what 
may be called historic ghost stories handed 
down in all the books on the subject; such, 
for example, as the vigil of the Earl of St. 
Vincent; the Beresford Ghost and the wither- 
ed wrist; the apparition of the dead Wyn- 
yard ; the warning the second Lord Lyttelton 
is said to have received of his own death; 
and the account of the ghost in the Tower of 
London, where such a visitor, one would 
think, would not lack company, though there 
might be a scarcity of heads among them.— 
London Times. 





GAINING CUSTOM. 


A Dresden feuilletonist tells a truly re- 
markable story of how a young and shbarp- 
witted wine merchant in the Rhine district 
made his way to a good custom and _ ultimate- 
ly to wealth. In the city where he lived, 
many other older dealers, who had been long 
established and favorably known, were his ri- 
vals. Against them he could make no head- 
way. It was of no use that he advertised the 
cheapness and excellence of his wares, orders 
he solicited in vain. He was unknown, peo- 
ple had no faith in his wines, and he remained 
without patrons. At last, one day, almost in 
despair, he took up a daily paper to try by 
reading to kill the time which hung so heavily 
upon his hands. While engaged in this not 
very profitable employment, unprofitable if 
the paper he read was of the average German 


bright idea—the idea which made his fortune 
—came to the young man. Upon a respecta- 
ble but solid-looking piece of business paper, 
bearing his letter-head well printed, he hasti- 
ly but carefully penned to the dead mana 
note in which thanked him for his kind order 
of a few days before, (never given, of course, ) 
said that the wine desired had been duly for- 
warded that day, and that the price, accord- 
ing to the agreement between them, would be 
three hundred thalers. This letter, witha 
—— of his best wine, he sent to the ad- 
dress of the dead Baron. The message and 
the wine were received by the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of the latter, who, overjoyed at fall- 
ing into a good property, paid the merchant's 
bill, promptly drank the wine, and doubtless, 
out of respect to the judgment of the Baron, 
gave the dealer whom he seemed to have 
favored, an extensive order. So, little by 
little, the good qualities of the wine which the 
young man had for sale became known, his 
custom increased steadily, and at last his for- 
tune was made. This story, whichis now go- 
ing the rounds of the German press, is 
vouched for as being founded on fact.—N. Y. 
Times. 








BTORIES OF WITCHCRAFT. 


An old German woman in Cincinnati has 
been regaling the Hnquirer of that city with 
stories of witchcratt brought from the old 
country. One man who had several fine 
horses had unconsciously incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the witches, and his valuable 
equines gradually grew thin and died. A 
witch, whose reputation was not of the best, 
showed her temper by drying up a cow which 
had formerly given two large buckets of 
milk. The witch, however, after two or 
three weeks, permittted the cow to give milk 
as usual. One woman, reputed a skilful 
witch, cast a spell over a cat, and the feline 
in turn pursued a youth, making nocturnal 
visits to his room while he was asleep. The 
poor young man was nearly choked to death 
on several nights, but was not aware of the 
nature of his trouble. Telling his brother, 
the latter one night captured the cat, went to 
a blacksmith’s in the neighborhood, and, after 
a good deal of coaxing, induced the smith to 
fire up bis forge and fit a pair of shoes for 
the cat’s front feet. With this accomplished, 
the young man, in a jubilant frame of mind, 
went home. ‘The next day it was ascertained 
that the witch woman was sick in bed. The 
youth who had been tormented by the cat 
went to see her, and found to his surprise and 
joy that in the palm of her hands were the 
horse shoes. The witch said in a sad tone of 
voice: **You'’ve caught me this time.” She 
begged piteously to be released from the 
horse shoes, but not until she bad agreed to 
discontinue her mischievous practices was her 
appeal granted. 





POWER OF THE PLUG HAT. 

The plug hat is virtually a sort of social 
guarantee tor the preservation of peace and 
order. He who puts one on has given a host- 
age to the community for his good behavior. 
The wearer of a plug-hat must move with a 
certain sedateness and propriety. He cannot 
run, or jump, or romp, or yet into a fight ex- 
cept at the peril of bis head-gear. All the 
influences ot the beaver tend towards respec- 
tabilitv. He who wears one is obliged to 
keep the rest of his bo ty in decent trim, that 
there may be no incongruity between head 
and body. Heis apt to become thoughttul 
through the necessity of watching the sky 
whenever he goes out. The chances are that 
he will buy an another 
guarantee tor good behavior, and the care ot 
hat and umt perpetual and exacting as 
it must ever be—-adds to the sweetness of bis 
character. The man who wears a plug-hat 
naturally takes to the society of women, with 
all its elevated He cannot go 
hunting or fishing without abandoning his be- 
loved hat, but in the moderate enjoyment ot 
croquet and lawn-tennis he may sport his 
beaver with impunity. In other words, the 
constant 
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THE SARGASSO SEA. 
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Phis is the name given to ap 


Ocean covered witt 





Sargassum. Its boundaries may be indicated 
by tracing a triangle, of which the three cor- 


ners are represented by the Azores, the Ca- 
naries and Cape de Verde 
A 


ite the sea is clothed on 





strom > ir ype to the West Indic §, | 


sailing-vesse! 
South America, the Cape of Goce du ype, K&e., 
must pass through it. When Columbus, on 
his first vovage, had got some distance to the 
westward of the Canary Islands, he was 
amazed to find his ships in what looked like a 
meadow. As far as he could see, the water 
was covered with a greenish-yellow plant, as 
water-lilies cover a pond. ‘This was the first 
time such a thing had been seen, and the sail- 
ors were scared, Columbus could not explain | 
the sight he saw, and might have thought with 
his men, that the weed was the covering of 
some dang: rock which lay a short dis- 


yerous 


tance down, ready to tear and rend them. 
The lead was hove, but no bottom was found. 
I'he ships kept on their course, and in a few 


days they got clear of the weed. 





THE SOUTHERN PIG. 

One ought to see what the groundwork of 
all this pork business is. A wild hog down 
South is a wonderful creation to a Northerner, 
who is accustomed to see hogs so fat that they 
can hardly walk. Well, I don't know as they 
can walk here, but they can run. See one 
broadside to, and you would think it weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and let it turn 
about head on, and it looks like astrip of 
sheet iron stood upon the edge. Nearly all 
the live ones I saw were black, and 
thin as a board, but when it came to annibilat- 
ing space, I could see how they were made so 
thin. The air offers no more resistance to 
them than a tub of lard does toa cheese knife. 
I saw one run along by the side of the rai- 
road track, keeping up with the train fora 
about a quarter ot a mile, when he suddenly 
thought that he would show us how he could 
run when he was so inclined, and, gathering 
himself up, he darted along by the car, over- 
took the tender, gained a lap on the engine, 
and crossed the track ahead of it and ran in- 
to the woods. If he had kept that gait until 
we got into Washington he would have been 
half way through Alaska. Probably next to 
the carrier pigeons, the southern wild hog is 
the swiftest bird in the world.—Jel/ast /our- 
nal 
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Wit and Fumor. 


From the Chicago Tribune 
BPRING FANCIES. 


In the spring the merry housewife ties a rag around 
her head, 

n the spring she breaks the furniture and dislocates 
the bed; 

In the spring she las the carpets beaten till the wel 
kin rings, 

Inthe spring she swaps her husband's clothes for 
china dogs and things. 


In the spring what's called “house cleaning’ occupies 
ve female mind; 
In the spring your wife some “bargains” gayly starts 
her out to find; hy 
In the spring she pays $2 for a tub that has no hoops. 
In the spring she buys flatirons, and arranges them in 
groups. 


In the spring the prudent husband bnys himself a 
Book of Prayer; : 

In the spring he soon discovers that’s he’s better off 
elsewhere. 

In the spring he lets the women turn things over till 

they're tired; 

In the spring he finds it healthy to be more or less re 

tired. 





LIVING WELL. 
President Gardner’s Views About It. 


‘‘When a man axes me who libs nex doah,” 
began tne old man as the triangle sounded to 
order, ‘‘I answer him, Brown or Jones or 
White, or whatever the name may be; but 
when he goes beyond dat an’ axes what salary 
de man airns, how often his wife changes bon- 
nets an’ how dey make seben dollars a week 
go furder dan I kin fo’ten, I become a clam. 
| has no business to know, an’ when I do 
know I won't tell. I used to have*some cu- 
riosity in dis direcshun, but I has got ober it 
of late y’ars. When I know dat a sartin man 
receivin a salary of $12 a week kin give par- 
ties, hire carriages an dress his wite in silks, 
it makes me glum. Dat is, it used to. I 
used to wonder why I couldn't do de same 
thing on de same money, but I nebber 
could. 

‘*When de ole woman used to tell me dat 
sartin women had new silks, new hats, new 
close an new shoes once a month the y’ar 
roun’, an’ we habin’ to lib clus on de same 
money, it made me mad. Dat is, it used to. 
When | saw men dat owed for deir washin’ 
struttin’ aroun’ like lords, while I had to work 
seben days in a week an’ pay my debts, I 
felt like smashin’ frew de sidewalk. But I 
got ober all dis. When I meet a woman who 
kin dress like a banker's wife on de $10 or 
$12 per week paid her husband, I doan’ low 
myself to even fink about it. When I see a 
man buyin’ twenty-cent cigars, sportin’ a cane 
and takin’ champagne, while his chillen at 
home am bar’fut, I try to believe dat it am all 
right. When a lady with $300 worf of close 
on axes me to doa job of whitewashin’ in a 
parlor whar de bes’ pictur’s come from a tea 
store an’ de bes’ cha’r am under chattel mort- 





type, he noticed among the announcements of 
deaths that a certain convivial old Baron, who | 
was noted for his fondness tor Rhine wine, 


had died very suddenly. It was then that his } 


gage, | doan’ stop to wonder who she thinks 
she am foolin’. 
‘‘Nayburs ob mine who owe all de butchers 
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use of a plug-hat makes a man com- | 
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its surface with @ gar- | 





widin a circle ob a mile kin pa fo’ dollahs fur 


a libery rig on Sunday an’ I shan’t criticise. 
Wives may go shoppin ebery day in de week 
an’ gin parties ebery night, an’ my ole woman 
will keep the cabin jist de same. Since we 
quit wonderin’ and speculatin’ ober dese fings 
we feel much better. We know fur a fact 
jist how fur we kin make money ge. If 
odder folks kin lib like lords on a salary of 
$600 a y’ar, it’s a streak of good luck an’ 
none of our bizness. My advice to you am to 
let such fings pass. Dey are mysteries wid 
which we have no bizness, an de mo’ you pon- 
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der ober dem de less you will injoy what you 
hab honestly airned by hard work an’ saved by 
good economy.”—Detroit Free Press. 





Sam Johnsing is the colored porter ins 
large Galveston business house, which is pro- 
verbial for not paying its employees living 
wages. The other day the head of the firm 
called Sam back just as he was going to din- 
ner, and said to him : ‘‘I wanted to ask you 
something, Sam, but to save my life I can’t 
remember what it was.” ‘‘Verhaps,” said 
Sam, ‘‘you was gwine to ask me how de deuce 
I keep body and soul togedder on seven dol- 
lars a week.” 





Two of the best amateur piano players of 
Galveston gave the anvil deans the other 
night at a little social gathering. After the 
applause had ceased, one of the young ladies 
said it was beautifully rendered. ‘‘Yes,” 
said a young man who is not musical, ‘it 
brought real tears to my eyes. Jt reminded 
me so vividly of the time when | used to work 
in a blacksmith shop, with a copper shop next 


” 


door! 











“Pray, Brother A., what is the reputation 
of Mr. B., in your parish?” ‘Well, sir, all 
I can say is, that such is the estimation of Mr. 
b. among us that when | read from the pulpit 
that passage in the psalms, ‘Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright,’ the eyes of the 
whole congregation are not turned to the part 
of the gallery where Mr. B. sits.” 





“Do bees think ?” is the conundrum that 
is bothering the pates of the etomologiste. 
The action of bees is so sudden that it is im- 
possible to believe that they think. If they 
considered—but never mind.—New Jlaven 
Register. 





Harper's Weekly perpetrates this at the ex- 
pense of the Queen City: ‘The Mayor of 
Burlington, Vt., is paid $300 a year, and the 
liquor agent 3600. He that ruleth the spirit 
is more appreciated than he who governs the 
city.” 
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tis incideat to a variety of diseases. The lower limbs 
ure apt to be swollen. The patient is feeble and can 
| not bear much exertion. The circulation is irregular, 
| but almost always weak. Pa pitation of the heart isa 
very common symptom Violent emotion often 
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